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Tir Constitution of the United States is the Union, and the 
only Union known to the American people. By it the Federal 
Government exists, and from it derives its every power. It is 
an instrument framed in great wisdom, with prophetic sagacity, 
and under the influence of unsurpassed if not unequalled pa- 
triotism. Without it the Revolution would have been a failure, 
and by its disruption human liberty and free institutions—we 
mean institutions founded upon the will of the people—will be 
afailure. It required the mutual sacrifice of some sectional in- 
terests and some sectional feelings, to establish the Union, and 
it will require the same sacrifices, with much fraternity of feel- 
ing, to maintain it. But this sacrifice of sectional interest and 
feeling produced infinitely greater general, as well as sectional 
benefit, than was lost by it. So long as the Federal Govern- 
ment was administered within the limits and for the objects of 
the Constitution, and the baneful influence of sectional jealousy 
kept down, and sectional collisions avoided, the progress of the 
country, in all the elements of freedom, prosperity, and great- 
ness, was unparalleled in the history of nations, T here is no 
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nation on the face of the earth that does not know, and has not 
heard of the American Constitution and the American Union, 
and that does not respect and admire them. ‘There is no port 
which is not whitened by the canvas of our commercial marine, 
and no sea upon which our flag does not proudly float. Such 
has been our military prowess, and such our milit: ary power and 
resources, that there isno nation that would dare insult our flag, 
r lightly provoke our hostility; and the name of American 
ison is a passport to the attention, ee and respect 
of every people. At home, each section and all classes are in 
the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty to their fullest ex- 
tent, and enjoying the entire fruition of their industry and enter- 
prise. What has done so much for us as a nation, as States, and 
as citizens, but the Union; and what would so effectually undo 
all as the dissolution of the Union? The framers of the Consti- 
oe when it was formed and passed out of their hands, knew 
for they had not learned human nature in vain) that the gua- 
aa for its perpetuity were the intelligence, virtue, confid- 
ence, affection, and watchful vigilance of the people; hence 
they imparted to it as few sectional or local powers as possible, 
leaving all such to the exclusive an of the States. 
They purposely withheld any power which was calculated to 
excite sectional jealousy, sectional collision, or sectional party- 
ism. 

In order to preserve the Constitution in its full vigor and 
strength, and avoid those collisions which would impair and 
weaken it, it is indispensable, in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, that no power not clearly and expressly granted should 
be exercised, and no statutory amendment interpol ated into 
it; and that it should be administered with an exact regard to 
the rights of each State and a citizen. Had this principle 
of administration been strictly adhered to from the beginning, 
in all probability the country would have escaped many of 
those political agitations which have so often threatened to 
subvert the Government, and: rend the Union in twain. Un- 
fortunately, however, this has not been the case. From the 
beginning the Constitution has been violently assaulted, and 
many times rudely shocked by unscrupulous nation, insati- 
able selfishness, unprincipled demagogueism, and rec] cless fa- 
naticism. These always have been, 2 and always will be, the 
enemies and the bane of free government. ‘These assaults, 
although often made, and that, too, with fearful violence, the 
Constitution has hitherto withstood. 

There is now another enemy to the Union in the field, more 
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formidable, more threatening, and more violent than all the 
others combined. It is that enemy, the approach of which our 
fathers foresaw and feared, and against which they warned 
their countrymen with so much parental solicitude. It is sec- 
tional party ‘ism—that kind of sectional partyism which never 
before tested the strength of any free government since the 
foundation of the world, Its fierceness and intensity, constantly 
fed and fanned by the arts of the most unprincipled dema- 
gogues, reckless eatin and despicable traitors, is too great 
not to alarm the fears and arouse to action all loyal, patriotic, 
and good citizens, aa every friend of the Constitution and the 
Union. The apple of discord is Slavery, as it exists in four- 
teen of the Southern States of the Union. This strife is one 
of aggression on the part of the non-slaveholding States, and 
of defense on the part of the slaveholding States, and the Con- 
gress of the Union is the field of conflict. 
~ Fanaticism demands the prohibition of Slavery in all the vast 
territories of the Union, its abolition in the District of Colum- 
bia, the prohibition of the trade between the slave States, and 
the non-admission hereafter of any State into the Union which 
does not prohibit Slavery by its Constitution. The Free- 
Soilers insist upon the same restrictions, except the trade be- 
tween the States; and these, as unscrupulous in the means 
— h they employ as reckless of the results which they seek 
to aecomp lish, combined under various party-names and asso- 
clations, seek to accomplish this through the F wef Govern- 
ment. ‘Ihe i inquiry necessarily arises, Has the Federal Govern- 
ment any power, under the Constitution, to establish or abolish, 
or in any wise to prohibit or restrict Slavery, either in the 
States or in the territories? We insist that it has not, and that 
any such action would be a palpable violation of that instru- 
ment, and a violent usurpation. Before, however, discussing 
this question, which we shall do very briefly, we will take 
occasion to say, that we do not. intend to dise ass the abstract 
question . Slavery as it exists in the slave States—whether it 
be a moral good or a moral evil—a political right.or a political 
wrong. But we wish to remark, that the Revolution, the Con- 
federation, and the Constitution found Slavery here, not by 
the consent or desire of the people who held slaves, but by the 
cupidity and coiiction of their fathers of the mother country 
and their brethren of New-England. It was England, Old and 
New, that pl naar that which they are now so anxious to root 
out and destroy, by the employment of means so unconstitu- 
tional, so unserup julous, so cruel, and so reckless. This insti- 
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tution was one of great difficulty, and was handled with great 
caution and delicacy by the Convention that formed the Con 
stitution. The wisest and most successful mode of treatment, 
and the one adopted, was to regard it as an institution pecu- 
liarly local to the States in which it existed, and to withhold 
from the Federal Government any power over it. Had not 
this been done, no man who has read the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention can fail to see, that no Constitution 
of Union would have been formed or adopted, and that no 
Confederation would have been effected. The question now 
is not less delicate than it was then, and in the present excited 
state of public feeling, requires greater caution in handling it. 
When we reflect that the Constitution is an instrument of 
entirely imparted powers, we should suppose that when any 
portion of the community ‘sought its action upon any pé articular 
subject, they could readily point to the clause in that instru 
ment which would authorize such action, even if it had the com- 
mendation of expediency. Upon this subject, when agitators 
and aggressors on State rights are challenged to the proof of any 
power in the Constitution, they tell you of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate the territories. To this refuge of lies they 
always retreat, although the pretension has over ‘and over again 
been disproved ; and they know as well as the most ardent 
friend and strictest constructionist of the Constitution, that it 
does not, and was never intended to impart any such power to 
the Federal Government. If the slayeholding States had granted 
this power as to the territories, they had as well have granted 
it everywhere else. Slavery was treated as entirely local to 
the States—a reservation applying as well to the States there 
after to be formed and admitted into the Union, as to those 
already existing; for, by the Constitution, they were to com 
in upon terms of perfect equality with the original States, and 
not shorn of any attribute of their sovereignty. ‘The power to 
make needful rules and regulations for the government of the 
territories, can not be construed to strip the people of any new 
State, of an important attribute of sovereignty. It is upon 
this slender, untenable, ridiculous ground thi it the fanatics, 
factionists, disorganizers , and traitors, under their various party 
names undertake to dictate to the people of the slave States 
that they shall not trade with each other in slaves; and to the 
distant territories, over which they have no State jurisdiction 
whatever, that they shall not hold slaves; that no ag shall 
come into the Union He the territories unless she, by het 
Constitution, prohibits slavery ; and to the citizens of the slave 
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States, that they shall not emigrate to, and settle in, any of the 
territories, unless they leave their slaves behind them. That 
the success of any of these attempts would be a palpable viola- 
ation of the Constitution, can not be doubted; and of course an 
aggression upon the rights of the slave States, their citizens, 
the territories, and the fature i incoming States. 

For the intense excitement which now burns with such fer- 
vent heat from one end of the Union to the other, threatening 
anarchy, civil war, and the desolation of the Union, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and the repeal of 
the Missouri restriction are the avowed but not the latent 
cause. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill has no single feature in it obnox- 
ious to the strictest construction of the Constitution—to the 
sovereign rights of the existing or any potential State—to 
the most rigid notion of republican government, or to the 
equal rights | of the citizens of all and every State. It simply 
organizes the necessary materials for a Territorial Government, 
and leayes the people of the territory, when they organize 
themselves into a State Government, to adopt or reject slavery, 
or any other purely local institution, at their sovereign will 
and pleasure. What is this but a fundamental principle of 
self-covernment—a principle without which liberty and free 
institutions would be but “sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal”? This is a right belonging to, and cherished by, every 
State in the Union; and yet it is demanded that the Federal 
Government shall, tyrant like, strike it from the hands of the 
new States which may hereafter claim admission into the 
Union. Wherever freedom has a name, or liberty a friend, 
this principle of freedom in the Nebraska Bill must be ap- 
sroved and sanctioned. 

The repeal of the Missouri restriction was a necessary result 
of the Nebraska Bill. It was essentially necessary to restore 
to the States, which might be formed north of that line, that 
entire freedom of self: -government which belonged to the States 
which might be formed south of the line, and to the original 
States, It restored perfect equality among the States and their 
citizens, recognized the rinciple ‘of State sovereignty, and, to 
its fullest extent, the right of self-government. The ‘adoption 
of the Missouri restriction was a violent and palpable infraction 
of the Constitution; unjust to Missouri, as imposing upon her 
a condition of admission which Congress had no constitutional 
power to impose, and oppressive to the States thereafter to be 
formed out of the prohibited territory, as stripping them of 
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this important attribute of State sovereignty. It is because of 
this vindication of the great principle of self-government, and 
equality of rights and privileges among the States and their 

citizens, that fanatics, madmen, and traitors have determined 
to dissolve this Union, and overthrow the freest, the most 
powerful, and the most prosperous Government the sun eve) 
dawned upon. 

The Fugitive Slave Law was solemnly pledged by the Con 
stitution, and demanded by the frequent esc ape of slaves from 
their owners in the slave States, into the free States. To re- 
deem this pledge the law of 1793 was enacted, making it th 
duty of the State judicial and peace officers, to arrest and re- 
store fugitive slaves to their owners, upon the proofs therein 
prescribed. This law most of the - ‘e States would not permit 
their officers to execute, and it became a dead letter. The 
failure to execute this law, produced the late act placing the 
arrest, examination, and restoration of fugitive slaves in the 
hands of federal officers. This law has been nullified by many 
of the free States, and resisted even to blood and treason; and 
it is now demanded that this law shall be repealed, althoug! 
solemnly pledged by the compact of the Constitution. 

The hybrid coalition of all “isms” engaged in this work of 
anarchy, disorganization, ruin, and tyranny, deeply skilled in 
the art of appliances to human infirmity, have infused two 
other elements of excitement into the conflict , to aid them i 
the accomplishment of their treasonable designs, each of whic 
is in violation of the Constitution of the United States, and at 
war with the fundamental principles of free government and 
human liberty: we mean the proscription of Roman Catholics, 
and the disfranchisement of adopted citizens. The one invades 
the sanctity of conscience, and the other dries up our sympathies 
for suffering and oppressed humanity, and bars to it for eve1 
the door of hospitality. Of all and each of these subjects we 
may, in some future article, express our views. 

That this Union can not, and will not, for ever withstand 
the shock of all these unconstitutional, oppressive, and ruinous 
measures, now beating violently upon it, no one who knows and 
properly appreciates ‘the chivalrous character and lofty spirit 
of the Southern people, can for a moment believe. A term 
must be put to agitation, or ultimate dissolution ensue. That 
the dissolution of the Union would produce incalculable mis 
chiefs and dire calamities to every section of the Union, no 
reflecting mind can doubt. That we should fall a prey to civil 
strife, and become the vassals of petty tyrants, the istory of the 
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past warns us. That more valuable lives would be sacrificed 
in the conflicts ensuing than there would be slaves emanci- 
pated, we can well believe e; and that free institutions would be 
overthrown, and human liberty throughout the world crushed, 
may be well anticipated. What benefit will be derived; what 
adequate equivalent for all these sacrifices of blood, of treasure, 
of power, of property, of peace, of free institutions, and of 
liberty, either section will receive, we leave those more skilled 
in determining the events of the future than we are to inform 
the country. To such an event, none but the lawless, the 
brutal, and the anarchist, can look with any other feelings than 
those of pain and horr or. 

By the ay uy of the Constitution, all classes and sections 
agreed to abide; and by it no State nor section agreed that 
a numerical majority should interpolate it at pleasure, or 
engraft upon it any power their interest, their ambition, or 
their spirit of domination might dictate. In it there is no 
power to ¢éntervene, meddle with, or trample down that great 
principle of self-government, as to all things of domestic juris- 
diction, reserved to the States. 

In the terrible conflict which now rages from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
with so much fury—a conflict which, although not yet of the 
sword, the whole world is gazing upon with the utmost inte nsity 
and diversity of feeling—the anxious and solicitous inquiry of 
every friend of free government is, Which is the party of the 
Constitution and the Union? Which is the party that stands 
upon the battlements of liberty, with the right of ‘ se//govern- 
mens’ inscribed upon its banner, determined to defend it to the 
last extremity ?” We answer, the Democratic Party—the great 
National Democratic Party, ‘purged of its corruptionists, and 
disencumbered of its laggards and traitors. In its creed there 
is no sectional clause, no "principle in conflict with the Consti- 
tution, no policy that is not entirely national, and no infringe- 
ment of the reserved powers of the States—nothing that is not 
in elevation and sublimity at a glorious distance above the 
principles and policy of the factions that oppose it." If we 
were to say, that in the history of its progress, the Demo- 
cratic party was entirely faultless, we should say what would 
not be true; for we can not but remember the National Bank 
of 1815, some of the harbor and river, internal improvement, 
and land bills, and the French Spoliation Bills—but these 
errors have been fully redeemed by the successful and brilliant 
results of Democratic rule. The acquisition of Louisiana, of 
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Florida, and of California and New-Mexico; the prostration of 
the National Bank, of the protective system, and the land job 
bing system; the unparalleled expansion of our commerce 
throughout the habitable globe, and the successful results of 
two wars, are shining proofs; and all the work of Democratic 
administrations. Upon all its leading principles of constitu- 
tional construction and national policy, the Democratic Party 
has driven all its opponents out of the field. The power, the 
prosperity, the commerce, and freedom of the country in all 
its interests and relations, attest the wisdom of Democratic 
principles and policy. However noble, however lofty, how- 
ever admirable may have been the position of the Democr: ne 
Party in times gone by, it now surpasses itself. Planting itself 
upon the Constitution, with the sublime mottoes, “Self govern- 
ment—non-intervention,” emblazoned upon its banner, it con- 
fronts and defies all the unprincipled, spoils-hunting, and 
treasonable factions that beset it. It proclaims its inflexible 
and determined purpose of defending, protecting, and preserv- 
ing the Constitution, the Union, and the right of self-govern- 
ment, cost what it may of place, of treasure, or of blood, This 
is the loftiest, the sublimest, and the noblest spectacle which 
freemen can present to the gaze of an admiring world. This 
spectacle, in moral grandeur, is not surpassed by that of the 
Spartan band at Thermopyl, or the American army cross- 
ing the Delaware in the trying hour of the Revolution. In 
this spectacle of moral and political grandeur, the Northern 
Democracy stands sreiesinenlly conspicuous—theirs is exclu- 
sively a contest of principle. For them and their inflexible 
courage, and noble self-sacrifice, history has in reserve one of 
its brightest pages. An immortality of bright fame is theirs. 
Is there any reason why the friends of the Union, of the Con- 
stitution, of republican government, of State rights, and of the 
right of self government, can not act with the Democratic 
Party, when these are the issues (vital ones, too) between 
them and their adversaries? Can they not blot ont the me mory 
of past struggles upon by-gone issues, and strike for their coun- 
try, its Constitution, its Union, and its liberty? Can not their 
patriotism so far overcome their prejudices, as to enable them 
to stand side by side with those who have staked themselves 
for the Union, free institutions, and liberty? Verily, if they 
can not, there is no patriotism—none of the fires of liberty in 
their hearts. We verily believe, that if all the friends of the 
Union, of the rights of the States, and of the right of self- 

gove ernment were to rally together, and present to their ad 
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versaries an unbroken front, the battle would be short, and 
the victory complete—the enemy would be annihilated by a 
single blow. Before their God and their country can they 
hesitate? Kvery blow they strike the Democratic Party weak- 
ens that party, and gives effect to the blows of their enemies, 
and the enemies of the Union. If, however, under the present 
existing and dangerous state of things, they persist in subject- 
ing their patriotism and love of country to their prejudices, 
and aid in destroying the Democratic Party, we see not only 
the possibility, but the probable disruption of the U nion, and 
with it every mene of human liberty; and upon their shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility. 

The firm and patriotic course of the administration in the 
wes crisis of the country’s destiny, is worthy of all admi- 
ration, ‘and has won the confidence of all true patriots. Truly 
has the chief-magistrate been the chief-ms wistrate of the nation. 
Truly has he known, in the policy and measures of the adminis- 
tration, no North, no ‘South, no East, no West—the whole coun- 
try has been his. Although a Northern man by birth and 
education, he is in feeling and in sentiment an American. In 
all the measures of his administration he has been true to the 
Constitution and the principles of the Democratic party. With 
reference to his appointments to office, we are free to confess, 
that we regard some of them as injudicious ; and yet, we can 
find many reasonable apologies for these errors. The fault was 
more in the men that deceived and betrayed him, than in any 
purpose of his. We think the New- York “Hards,” who at 
one time had our sympathies, have, in pushing their individual 
resentments to an unwarrantable extremity, confounded their 
personal griefs with party questions, and forgotten, that when 
the selfishness of such animosities claims exclusive considera- 
tion, sympathy for suffering is apt to be superseded by resent- 
ment that complaints of local injury should be constantly in- 
truded where only questions of general policy and of a national 
character should be entertained. The administration has not 
falsified any fundamental principle maintained by the “ards,” 
in common with the National Democracy. Every blow t they 
attempt to strike the administration, strikes also the Democratic 
party. 
Upon the momentous questions which now agitate this great 
and powerful confederation from its centre to its circumference, 
and threaten to break it into fragments, the present administra- 
tion has been true to the Constitution, the Union, and the great 
principle of self-government, and is indebted to the confidence 
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and support of every lover of his ee and the supremacy 
of the laws. We are always ready to bestow honor where 
honor is due. 

In conclusion of this article, we wish we could, in sincerity, 
say, as Mr. Webster, the gre atest of Northern sts tesme n, in his 
oreat speech to the young men of Albany, said: “I ‘k now, 
when I slumber in the dust, the institutions of the country 
will “1 free and safe.” We trust, few as our days on earth must 
be, that we shall not survive them. 

T “ are three factions in the field, having neither common 
principle of action nor nationality. Their only prince iple of 
cohesion is the spoils of office, which the y can not ac juire ex- 
cept by the overthrow of the Democratic party. We have the 
12th section American party, South, oppose d to the agitation 
* the Slavery question, and hawieat it where the present laws 
place it; and we have the Anti-12th Section American party, 
North, in favor of the agitation of the Slavery question, the 
reinstatement of the Missouri restriction, the re peal of the non- 
intervention princip le of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories, and the non- -admission of 
any State into the Union without an anti-slavery provision in 
her constitution. Notwithstanding the diame tric: ully antago- 
nistic principles of these two sections of the “ American 
Party,” (God save the name!) and the agreement of the South- 
ern wing with the Democr tis party, upon these vital and 
delicate questions, the Southern section is acting with the 
Northern in striking down the Democratic party, and thereby 
securing the triumph of Abolitionism and the humiliation of 
the South. Well may the Southern people look upon this 
Southern wing of this ‘American party, and in the anguish of 
their hearts, say, “Ht tu Brute?” 'That there should bea South- 
ern party, fighting by the side of a Northern faction, to over- 
throw the only party which stands upon, and battles for, the 
constitutional tights of the South, and the true principle of 

self-government, is an anomaly in the history of parties in this 
or any other free government, and is moral treason to she 

South. This Southern section, composed mainly of the old, 
but now disintegrated Whig party, and a few renegade, spoils 
hunting Democrats 7 whom we will not waste a word, 
tells us, that all the old issues which divided the Whig and 
Democratic parties are buried too deep for ex xhumation, and 
admit that the various phases of the slavery question are the 
only issues between the South and Northern fanatics and fac 
tionists at this time. They know that the Democratic party, 
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North and South, has taken a decisive position on the conserva- 
tive side of the issue, and yet they not only refuse to aid the 
Democratic party in the great and eventful struggle, but array 
themselves under the flag of the enemy, and “do battle with 
it. This fragment of a party insist, that they can not, for 
principle’s s sake, go over to the Democratic party, even in this 
terrible conf flict ; “but that the Democratic party, for principle’s 
sake, must go over to them! ‘This is a refinement of logic too 
high for us. We never could understand why Mohammed should 
not go to the mountain, but we can — nd why the moun- 

tain should not zo to Mohammed. Verily this Southern Ameri- 
can party has taken upon itself a most weighty and dangerous 
responsibility. The demand that a great national party shall 
suffer itself to be absorbed by the miserable fragment of a sec- 
tional party, great in nothing but its arrogance and folly, is too 
monstrous——too ridiculous to be seriously considered. They 

talk of the ultraism of the Democratic party upon this question. 
What is this ultraism? It is, that by the a the 
Federal Government have no power whatever over the subject 
of slavery, whether it shall or shall not exist, or where it shall 

or shall not exist—that it is a question purely domestic to the 
States, whether in, or to come into the Union, with which the 
Federal Government has no authority to intermeddle. It is 
in fact, in a few brief words, the right of self-government; and 
this is what this party, of intense American feeling, calls ultra- 
ism. What deep, detestable hypocrisy! They whom God in- 
tends to destroy, he first makes mad. This is the party, also, 
North and ee vhich has taken charge of the noble and 
glorious work of proscribing, disfranchising, and persecuting 
Roman Catholic s, native or adopted, and reducing below the 
level of the free negroes of the North, as to political 1 rights, 
our adopted citizens. Can the real friend of his country, the 
Constitution and the Union, confide in such a party, and unite 
with it in invading the right of conscience, and destroying 

vested political rights ? . 

Of the Fusionists and new-fangled “ Republican” parties, we 
need say but little: we all know that their very formation is 
hostility to, and aggression upon, the constitutional rights of 
the slave States, and re sistance, even unto blood, of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. They have undertaken to prescribe w ho 
shall and who shall not, emigrate to the territories; what shall 
and what shall not be the domestic institutions of the States yet 
to be formed out of these territories; and what the slave 
States shall or shall not trade in. They have nullified the 
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Fugitive Slave Law; resisted, slain, and captured the public 
officers engaged in its execution ; resisted, slain, and imprisoned 
the owners of fugitive slaves, when in pursuit of their lawful 
property ; rescued slaves from the actual possession of their 
owners, passing through some of the free States; rescued 
fugitives from the hands of the public officers charged by law 
with their arrest and restoration, and even prosecuted judges 
for the honest execution of the laws they were sworn faithfully ; 
to execute; and have even armed and equipped lawless afer: 
to go to Kansas to prevent the settlement of American citizens 
from the South, with their slaves. ‘These are the parties with 
which the “ American party,” North and South, is codperating 
to overthrow the present administration and the Democratic 
party, while the administration and the Democratic ~~ are 
risking every thing dear to freemen, in resisting the destructis 
mare h of these disorganizers, anarchists, and traitors, and a 
fending the constitutional rights of the South. The patriots 
of the land “y still hope, will crush them, as Napoleon did 
the alliance of England, Russia, and Austria, upon the famous 
field of Austerlitz. 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


I DREAM my only dreams by day, 
And when the night is come 
[ sleep; I lic upon my bed, 


And rest as soundly as the dead: 
' 


The dead are not more dumb! 


To some the doors of Sleep unclo 
To me, the gate of Death: 
T enter not the sunless land, 
But all night on the threshold stand, 
My life upon my breath. R. H.S. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Sweet falls the summer sunlight, 
Like drops of golden rain, 
Between the shifting shadows, 
O’er mountain, vale, and plain ; 
As, like a host defeated, 
Wide spread along the sky, 
In strange confusion mingled, 
The sailing clouds go by. 


But sweeter than the sunlight, 
And fresher than the rain, 

Come back the thoughts of childhood, 
To check our manhood vain ; 

And through the shifting shadows, 
And host of hopes betrayed, 

Glides down the loving mother, 
Beside whose knee we prayed : 


Ilerself a golden shadow, 
But warm with heavenly love, 
And to the worn heart bringing 
Rest from her home above. 
She draws us to the bosom 
Where first our head was prest, 
And folds her arms around us, 
And kisses us to rest. 


And through life’s gloom, her presence, 
Falling like golden rain, 
Brings back the heart’s first sunlight, 
And childhood’s hours again: 
And, like a host defeated, 
Man’s stormy passions fly, 
And o’er our heads, unrecked of, 
The sailing clouds go by. 3, W. C. 
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AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION. 


NUMBER TWO. 


We have said that the order of men, whose condition and prospects we 
have been considering, may be elevated from a subordinate station of men- 
tal and moral insignificance, to the first rank of influence and respectability 
in society. Let us see how this is likely to be brought about. 

The relative station of the practical agriculturist, feeble and undignified 
as it may be regarded in reference to the subject of mental development, is 
one, nevertheless, which is attended with opportunities of intellectual effort, 
and of high moral culture, accorded but to few classes of men in the same 
degree. The position we assume is, that the farmer is destined to become a 
man of cultivated tastes and habits—of a highly-improved moral sense and 
discernment. And when this shall be the case, the standard of improve- 
ment and excellency with him will greatly exceed that of all other classes of 
men around him. It only requires that we should consider the facts of his 
case, in order to see the force and reasonableness of our position. 

One of the great defects of our best modes of teaching, as well as of study- 
ing, at present is, that they are not sufficiently plain and practical. Our 
youth are placed at seminaries of instruction, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the sciences, but with 
scarcely more assistance than the naked book affords them, in which their 
lessons are printed. There is no opportunity of examining into the rudi- 
ments of things. There is no provision made for practical illustrations. Of- 
ten they are in want of the most simple apparatus, as a means of explain- 
ing some physical truth. They are left entirely ignorant of the connection 
between cause and effect, and their whole vocabulary of knowledge consists 
of an acquaintance with barren facts and incidents, rather than with the 
causes and consequences with which these facts and incidents are intimately 
combined. Hence it is that the memory, for the most part, is much more 
actively engaged in the acquisition of knowledge at the present day, than 
any other faculty of the mind. There is no application of principles and in- 
ferences to the ordinary occurrences of life. There is no inquiring after the 
uses to which a knowledge of any particular science may lead. The student 
may indeed be a hard worker—constant, attentive, and laborious—but he is 
operating with barren materials, and he is cheered in his after-life neither 
with blossoms nor fruit; or, if these should perchance be found on the tree 
of knowledge, the one would be sickly and unpromising, and the other 
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stunted, bitter, or distasteful. His heart and his affections are left in a 
much worse state than his intellect. He has lost all true conception of the 
purposes for which learning was designed, and he goes forward on the great 
highway of life, engaging in the pursuits of business—mingling in the so- 
cial circle—seeking for pleasure, wealth, or honor, but scarcely ever so 
much as naming a single truth, or maxim, or virtue—a single practical use 
—which had its foundation in the early teachings of a college education. 

All this is to be regretted as the consequence of an unwise and inefficient 
system of instruction, but for which we think a remedy will be found before 
the world shall become many years older. In regard to our agricultural 
communities, such a consequence could hardly have happened, or at least 
could not have happened to the same extent. A system of education 
equally absurd and vicious might have been pursued in both cases, but, we 
have no doubt, with results essentially different. Believing as we do, and 
as we have already averred, that our farmers are destined to become here- 
after an educated class of men, we will endeavor to explain wherein we be- 
lieve they may greatly excel the race of scholars who have gone before 
them. Even if precisely the same system of education were pursued in re- 
gard to both these classes, we are at no loss to know where the advantage 
would be. But we can not doubt that a better system of teaching will pre- 
vail as soon as our plain, practical men shall be thought worthy of a place 
in the temple of learning, and the good effects seen to result from such a 
system, will be attended with the additional blessing of rendering it perma- 
nent and universal. 

Let us consider for a moment what most of our sciences are intended to 
teach, and where and in what manner they could be most effectually ex- 
plained and studied. We will mention, for this purpose, in the first place, 
the science of physics, or natural philosophy. 

This is the science which treats of the phenomena attending objects, in 
the development of which we observe no important changes in the objects 
themselves. Most of the observations connected with this branch of know- 
ledge have reference to the general properties of bodies, comprising magni- 
tude, impenetrability, divisibility, porosity, expansibility, etc., and they 
treat, moreover, of light, heat, fluids, vision, sound, and subjects of a kin- 
dred nature. Now this, perhaps, of all the natural sciences, is the one 
which affords subjects for study and observation, under every conceivable 
position in which man may be placed. Wherever there are natural pheno- 
mena to arrest the attention—wherever there is the appearance of space, of 
form, of color, of light, etec.—wherever our senses may converse with out- 
ward objects—there we have an opportunity of pursuing this study with 
advantage, and of becoming experimentally acquainted with the knowledge 
it inculeates. And yet it may be seriously doubted, whether there are not 
particular times and places more favorable than any other to the investiga- 
tion of even this important branch of knowledge. Certain it is that the 
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country affords a much greater variety of objects on which to found our ob- 
servations, than a more populous community, and these objects will always 
present themselves there in clearer light, and under fewer embarrassments. 
Magnitude, fluids, vision, sound, and many of the phenomena connected 
with them, may be more distinctly noted, and would be more clearly com. 
prehended, under the broad expanse of the open heavens, and in the glow- 
ing light of an unobstructed atmosphere, than they could be in the murky 
chambers, or the dense-crowded streets, of a populous city. Such appear- 
ances would be of more frequent occurrence in rural districts than in less 
remote neighborhoods, and would, at least, afford opportunities of more 
constant, if not of closer, observation. Hence it is that we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that even natural philosophy could be more favorably studied 
in the country than anywhere else. 

But if the subject of natural philosophy might be more favorably pro- 
moted and studied by men engaged in agricultural pursuits, and located in 
agricultural districts, how much more would this be the case in regard to 
almost every other branch of natural science? The study of these depart- 
ments of knowledge would receive most important aid by being prosecuted 
in gardens, in fields, in woods, and on mountains—in places where the 
structure and constituent qualities of objects could be experimentally tested, 
and under circumstances where the attention would be arrested, and the 
mind be more habitually occupied in observing the changes and appear- 
ances of the different kingdoms of nature. Thus, in relation to the science 
of mineralogy, for instance, every facility would be afforded for its investi- 
gation which could be desired by the most enthusiastic inquirer, and its 
difficulties would be overcome with infinitely more ease and pleasure, than 
could be expected to result from the ordinary manner of engaging in this 
study in our schools and colleges. The attentive student would be gather- 
ing knowledge while he was occupied in improving and preparing his 
grounds. He would be enriching his mind and his estate at the same mo- 
ment of time. His intellectual acquisitions would grow in the same field 
with his corn and his wheat. So, too, he would be greatly aiding his pro- 
gress in scientific knowledge, while endeavoring to analyze the soil from 
which he expected to derive the fruit of his labors. In making himself ac. 
quainted with the constituent properties necessary to the healthful nourish- 
ment and growth of plants, he would be extending the bounds of his chemi- 
cal knowledge by actual experiment, and while engaged in restoring a gas, 
or property to the soil in which it was deficient, he would be supplying his 
own mental wants in more than one important particular. It would be un- 
speakably pleasant, and no less practically useful than pleasant, to see the 
farmer, while occupied in his labor, pausing in the midst of it, for the pur- 
pose of fortifying his mind in some scientific principle—storing away in his 
memory the fruits of knowledge at the same time that he is storing up the 
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fruits of his husbandry, and making both contribute to his future growth 
not only in physical, but in mental and spiritual improvement. 

Physics, mineralogy, and chemistry. These sciences would be most effect- 
ually aided, and illustrated by the light they would receive from practical 
experiments and observations made in the country. But all the natural 
sciences might be aided and illustrated in the same way. The book of na- 
ture is one vast record of facts, phenomena, and principles, stretched in in- 
terminable extent around us, and lying open for the perusal of all who may 
choose to study and observe it. It bears witness to wonders in the heavens 
above, on the earth beneath, and in the regions under the earth. But it 
may be read more plainly from one point of observation than from another, 
and nowhere more distinctly than under the broad canopy of the skies, far 
from the artificial attractions of crowded communities, and where its pages 
are not hidden and obscured by the artificial contrivances of men, And 
these remarks will hold good, not only as regards the subjects we have al- 
ready mentioned, but in reference, as intimated above, to all the natural sci- 
ences. Geology, botany, zodlogy, nay, even astronomy itself, would flourish 
more in a rural neighborhood, if properly cultivated, than if confined with- 
in the barren walls and narrow limits of a city. Within these limits there 
would be no room for observation, no subjects for study, no materials for 
remark and investigation. Here the book of nature is closed, or its pages 
are overlaid by the artistical arrangements of a more selfish and confined 
existence. All the objects presented for contemplation are tawdry, barren, 
and insignificant. All the means of improvement are low, expanseless, and 
limited. There is no sublimity to excite our wonder and surprise. There 
is no grandeur to elicit our sympathies and regard. There is no beauty to 
heighten our pleasures—no mystery to kindle our awe and reverence. In 
short, there is no opportunity to learn the important lessons of wisdom and 
knowledge, taught in the works of God around us. But go to the country. 
Take your stand amidst the mighty creations of the unfettered world as it 
stands before you: dive into its bowels, explore its heights, examine its sur- 
face. Here are fountains of knowledge at which you may drink without 
ever becoming satisfied. Here are objects of study which you may con- 
template without becoming weary. Here are treasures of wisdom which, 
if properly used, will assimilate your mind more and more to the character 
of Infinite Wisdom itself. 

Is it not true, therefore, that the country is the proper place to cultivate 
the sciences? Geology may there busy itself in examining the structure of 
the earth, in estimating the density and thickness of its crust, in observing 
the different strata of its rocks, in hunting after its organic remains. Botany 
may there penetrate the shades of impending forests; may study the organi- 
zation of plants and trees; may classify and describe the development and 
growth of flowers; and may ascertain the best methods of promoting the 
beauty and expansion of the vegetable creation. Zodlogy may delight in 
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contemplating the animal and insect kingdoms, learning their admirable in- 
stincts from actual observation, and ascertaining the structures, colors, and 
habits, by which each class is respectively distinguished. Even astronomy 
may there gaze on the wide expanse of the heavens, and measure and count 
the stars that so beautifully stud the overhanging firmament. 

The great advantage of studying in the country, consists in always having 
the materials of study before us. The merchant can not carry on his busi- 
ness without capital; the soldier can not fight without weapons; the artist 
can not work without tools. Neither can the student labor successfully 
without availing himself of the needful auxiliaries of hearing, seeing, and 
investigating for himself. It is not enough that books are furnished for this 
purpose. These useful companions are indispensably necessary to a proper 
understanding of the simplest science, but they are not sufficient of them- 
selves to accomplish all the purposes of a practical and liberal education- 
The memory alone must have something to work with—the memory and the 
understanding together must have something to work on. We but imper- 
fectly understand what we have never seen, or what we have never ex- 
perienced. Hence it is that students so often turn away from their studies 
discouraged and disappointed. What they attempt to understand they find 
it difficult to retain, and what they succeed in retaining they find it difficult 
to understand. There are no outward objects about them, shedding light on 
the path they are treading, or conveying distinct impressions of the truths 
they are trying to learn. If their eyes are not closed, they are at least fixed 
on vacancy. What they want is not so much the organs of sight with which 
to see, as a palpable and tangible world on which to operate. 

This world is found in the country. The student in the country learns 
more by days of simple experience, than the student in the city does by 
years of abstract thinking. The latter lives a life of faith, and the former 
of sight. The knowledge gained by the first is visible and practical. It ac- 
companies him wherever he goes; it assists him in discharging faithfully 
and fully the duties of his station; and it makes him a better scholar, a bet- 
ter neighbor, a wiser citizen, and a happier man. 

May we not hope that grave and sensible men will, before long, fully 
realize the truth of the foregoing remarks? It is not enough that we con- 
fine our exertions to the single purpose of extending the limits of agricul- 
tural science. That may be accepted as a beginning, and it augurs well for 
the class of men whose interests lie more immediately in that direction. 
Nay, it augurs well for the general welfare and prosperity of society ; for, 
we are as much dependent on the soil for the elements of life as we are on 
the air we breathe, or on any other property of nature which we share to- 
gether incommon. But if we rightly interpret the spirit that is now watch- 
ing and promoting the first movements of this important change, we think 
its ultimate object will be to accomplish an entire and complete revolution 
n the study of every department of intellectual science. Much of that 
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which, under our present systems of teaching, is redundant and useless— 
the study of the languages—the pursuit of several branches of mathematical 
learning—the collection of minute facts, instead of lessons of practical wis- 
dom, from history—the credit given to ancient precedents, and the reverence 
paid to established authority, must be given up for a course of investigation 
which will be much more simple, useful, and practical. The very terms in 
which the sciences are taught must be changed to meet the more enlightened 
views of the coming era. The inflated technicalities of the schools must 
give way to a more plain and rational nomenclature of common sense, and 
words must be used and understood in their strict and obvious meaning. 
The great object must be not so much to store the memory, as to inform the 
understanding; not so much to fill the head as to improve and sanctify the 
heart. All the sciences will be made to contribute to improved and holier ends. 
That which is useless will be rejected, and that which is retained will be 
made subservient to the great purposes of man’s present being and ulterior 
destination. 

And if these important uses shall be aimed at as the end and design of an 
efficient system of education; if every department of knowledge is to 
simplified and made easy, would not one of the most ready means for this 
purpose be found in the experimental mode of study indicated in the fore- 
going remarks? While you give to the student books and the necessary 
time for mastering and digesting their contents, you must afford him a cor- 
responding opportunity of seeing his subjects illustrated in the objects and 
phenomena of the natural world before him. This will render his studies 
more easy, more pleasant, and more successful. Deprive him of this and you 
deprive him of the most essential ingredient in the process of mental culture. 
If he remains altogether at home, and confines his researches within the 
obscure recesses of his lonely chamber, it amounts to little more than prose- 
cuting his investigations in the dark. He may, indeed, become acquainted 
with a greater number of rules, and be able to theorize on a greater variety 
of subjects, but as relates to all the practical purposes of knowledge, he will 
still remain stupid and ignorant. With a much more limited amount of 
classical instruction, his country neighbor will beat him two to one. No- 
where can the sciences be so successfully cultivated as in our rural districts, 
and the benefits of education would only then be truly felt when they should 
be cultivated nowhere else. But as this is not likely to happen soon, and 
perhaps will never take place, we have said at the beginning of this article, 
that those who are now considered as occupying the lowest place in the 
ranks of society, may hereafter be elevated to the highest. It only requires 
they should begin to learn, Having made the commencement, we may feel 
quite assured they will come out gloriously, and distance all their competitors 

We had intended, before we closed, to say something on the subject of do- 
mestic education—on a system of self-culture, which the earnest and in- 
quiring spirit of the age would seem to be unfolding, as a part of the mighty 
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work now in progress to exalt and regenerate mankind. But the space as 
signed for our observations has already been exhausted. The idea, however, 
has commended itself to our notice as one not only of the greatest practical 
good, but of almost inconceivable grandeur and beauty. What a pleasing 
sight it would be, to see every family in our rural districts become a little 
seminary, for the purpose of imparting and acquiring knowledge and instruc- 
tion! Who would not linger with delight round an altar erected for a pur- 
pose like this, consecrated by domestic affection, and presenting the pure of- 
ferings of earnest and fervid hearts in behalf of universal education? How 
this is to be brought about we can not say. How many months or years 
may yet elapse before the hallowed feeling we have mentioned shall be cher- 
ished by every family circle, it is utterly out of our power to conceive. But 
we know this new expectation is reasonable, it is encouraging, it is practi- 
cal, May God fulfill it in his appointed time. 


LOVE’S CONFIDENCE. 


I DAUR na’ plain, I daur na weep, 
I daur na tell my sorrow; 

But a’ the night, when ithers sleep, 
I wake to wait the morrow: 

And when the first gray light appears, 
O’er shadows creeping drearly, 

I look out, through my scalding tears, 
For him I lo’e sae dearly. 





early 


Far, far, where sultry simmers shine, 
They've garred my Willie wander; 
But gin his thoughts fly quick as mine, 
We are na lang asunder: 

And gin his heart as mine be true, 
And still beat on sincerely, 

He'll na forget, for friendships new, 
The lass he lo’ed sae dearly. 


I know he'll come, if come he can, 
Ere spring unfaulds its blossom— 
For, oh! if there be truth in man, 
It warms my Willie’s bosom. 
Aince mair he'll strain me to his heart, 
Where aft I've cl ing sae ne arly . 
Nor sea nor strife again shall part 


Twa hearts that lo’e sae dearly. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


RIPENESS. 
(THE FRUITAGE.) 
No. 7. 


SHAKE thou the tree— 
Plucked too soon is ever sour— 
If ripe it be 
The fruit will fall: 
If it fall not, bide thine hour, 
Time ripens all. 


Time gathers all— 
Watch thine hour the tree to shake— 
The fruit will fall 
If ripe it be; 
Over-ripe its rind will break 
Upon the tree. 


PENITENCE. 
(THE CLEANSING.) 
No. 8. 


Worp of woe is useless pain, 
Falling tears are idle rain, 

Grief buys back no debt again, 
Looker-back Jooks back in vain, 


He who labors may forget, 
Done in sin will purge in sweat, 
Act alone can cance] debt, 
Looker-forward cometh yet. 


Penitence may cleanse no stain, 
Washed in tears will still remain, 
Never toil and sweat were vain, 
“Doing” purges “Done” again. 
ROSENBERG. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS; 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
POLITICS AND SNAKES. 


I MOVED into the Kingdom of New-Jersey in the spring of 
1843. I like to be particular about dates especially. A _ S 
experience made me an accomplished practical farmer. I do 
not wish any one to doubt that fact. It hurts my pride to 
have it questioned. Especially it grates upon my feelings to 
have any one hesitate at receiving it when I remember the 
extraordinary means I took to perfect myself in the noble 
science of which Cato and Cincinnatus were the illustrious 
patrons. To learn mowing, I glued my hands fast to a very 
crooked stick of wood, with a long pie ce of sharp iron at- 
tached—technically called a “cow-horn.” At sundown a be- 
nevolent individual took it off of me, and the entire skin of 
both “paws” with it. I was, I assure you, quite happy to get 
off that way. From the sensation e xperienced during the lat- 
ter part of the day, I expected to escape with nothing less 
than the skin of my teeth. On that day, too, simply because 
I was there, an extremely disagreeable part of the animal 
creation insisted upon making one of the party in the meadow. 
I heard Ned Landos halloo out, “A racer—a racer!” I looked 
about under the mistaken idea that some very elegant specimen 
of the turf was coming down the road. Instead ‘of th it, how- 
ever, the first thing I saw was a great nasty black snake swim- 
ming over the ground, within ten feet of me, and coming head on 
to me at the rate of tw enty-four knotsan hour. To cut a pigeon- 
wing in the air; to execute a series of entrechats which would have 
made the fortune of a premiere danseuse at the Royal Opera—was 
the work of amoment? Don’t believe a word of it—I could have 
danced a whole ballet in thirty seconds. It was done in the 
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twinkling of an eye—and in that twinkling all those heroic 
emotions which are natural to the Quigg family i in their mo- 
ments of exaltation—rushed—burned—galloped—whirled— 
maélstromed through my mind. As I came down, the vigor 
of Coeur de Lion nerved my arm; the fire of Roland, the man, 
not of the “cow-horn,” but the horn of Rone esvalles, possessed 
my heart; and had that snake been Typhon, I would have given 
him battle. Methought the scythe that quivered in my grasp 
was the excalibar of King Arthur; the brand of Orlando 
Furioso; the hammer of Charles Martel : the mace of Don 
Diego Perez: —in short a whole armory and collection of won- 
derful and renowned weapons. Possessed with a ce heroic 
frenzy, I saw in that black snake, that “racer,” a “‘sarpink” 
which it was my destiny to cut into pieces of a cane opathic 
size, and so deliver the whole Kingdom of New-Jersey from 
the terror of the monster, as Hercules aforetime delivered an- 
other remarkable place of the Lernian Hydra. The Quiggs 
are a prompt race. With them, to think is to act. “T’o be once 
in doubt, is once to be resolved.’ ” To be frightened out of their 
boots, is to be scared into their wits. It is a tradition in the 
family, and one upon which I place entire reliance, that the 
name of the sage who, having jumped into a bramble-bush 
and scratched out both his eyes, immediately jumped back 
and scratched them in again, was Quigg! Could I stain the es- 
cutcheon; could I come short of the fame of my great Proa- 
vus; could I permit the splendor of his achievements to be 
besmirched, or take detraction in the general mind by any act 
of the descend: ant from such an ancestor? No!—ten thousand 
times no! I felt all the requirements of my position—all the 
gravity of the situation. I swung the deadly weapon high 
aloft in air. It was a feather in my excited grasp. 





“ As light it trembled in my hand, 
As it had been a hazel wand.” 


I brought it down with a swoop fell as the kites which de- 
voured all Mr. Macduff’s pretty chickens, and their dam, ex- 
claiming, like the Bloody Monk, mentally to myself” — 


Come but this snake of Jersey near enough; 
Within my scythe’s length set him; if he ’scape 
Then 





Slash !—ow! Killed I the snake, or did the snake kill me? A 
mist passed before my eyes. “A heavy summons lay like 
lead upon me.” The fences ran away like water-courses. The 
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trees “polked” around me. The little bushes forwarded two 
and hands across amongst them. The grass swayed and tossed 
and lifted me upon its waves. Strong arms caught me and 
pulled me out of the breakers. 

‘‘Where am I?” I cried feebly. 

‘‘Going home,” said a voice. 1 recognized it, and felt calmer ; 
it was the voice of the intrepid Landos. ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
I replied in a wandering and uncertain way, for that terrific 
combat had almost dethroned imperial reason from her seat. 
‘‘Sartain,” continued Landos, “ home; and a sweet place you'll 
make of it, a-going over the new entry-carpet with a three-inch 
slash in the calf of your leg. I wouldn’t be in your skin for 
something. If the old woman don’t raise Cain, there’s no 
snakes in “Jarsey.” 

Snakes! execrable reptiles, to what a pass had they brought 
me. Ye Ss, forgetting in my courageous ex xaltation that the blade 
of a SCY th e curves in ex xactly the opposite dire ection from a Sa- 
bre, and that its h ere is put on ’tother side foremost into the 
bargain, I had made the “cut St. George” at the dragon—the 
snake—the ‘“‘racer”’—come within two feet of cutting off the 
animal's head, and one inch of cutting my own leg; and 
was now being borne pee up the castelled steep of Rouge- 
mont, “my silver skin lac ed with my golden blood,” anda 
gashed stab in my new corduroy breeches and the ec: ile of my 
left leg, three inches long. But 


“Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 
Ina moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent courage 
Outran the pauser Reason.” 


Tt was an honorable wound, and the wound remains to show 
the world that the Quiggs have not degenerated; but that 
whether they fall by the hand of the enemy or their own, they 
fall like gallant men upon the field of bi ttle. : 

The necessary confinement from my wound enabled me for a 
week to be of great service to Mrs. Quigg, and to relieve that 
estimable and poe woman from the harassing and con- 
fining cares of maternity, by holding the baby, whilst she dis- 
charged her duty-to the neij ghborhood, and put a double cross 
to each of the names on her visiting-list. As I never permit a1 

opportunity of ac ae valuable information or experience to 
escape me, ‘T occupied the time in a series of scientific research 
and e xperiments, into the relative merits of the common “ dia- 
per-pin” and the patent “ Royal Victoria.” As the result not 
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only of study, but of actual and repeated experiments, I feel 
prepared to say, that for ordinary “squares,” the common pin 
may be used to ‘advantage ; but for first quality ‘ ‘bird’s eye’ 

the ‘Royal Victoria” is of inestimable value. Iam not aware 
that, with the lattef, I pinned the aforesaid “ bird’s eye” fast to 
the baby, above twice during the entire week; but I regret to 
say, that, being left entire ly. alone one day, on the occasion of 
Mrs. Quigg and her ‘sister-in-law’s v isiting New-York to make a 
few “ purchases,” and the supply being restricted to “ common 
squares,” the result was quite unfortunate. In fact, when Mrs. 
Quigg came to examine the baby, on her return, she was of 
the opinion that all the indications of chicken pox existed upon 
the dear creature’s body. <A closer ess however, resulted 
in the conviction that it was “pins.” I dr: aw the curtain over 
the lecture I received that night. Let the sacred drapery of 
the marriage-bed hide from the profane world my te ean con- 
trition, and remorse. Enough I was incontinently dis spossessed 
of that baby, and have never been allowed to stick a pin in it 
since. I trust I have submitted to the de privation in a Christ- 
ian spirit. 

By way of escaping the ‘‘ danger of my former scythe,” when 
I got about again I restricted myself, in carrying arms, to a 
forked stick. I also swore vengeance against all “ reptiles,” 
and in less than a year had the pleasure of feeding fat the 
grudge I bore them, and wreaking a terrible vengeance upon 
six garter-snakes and a snapping-turtle. 

The somewhat abrupt termination of my experiments in the 
art of mowing, by no means deterred me from bold and constant 
attempts to conquer the other mysteries connected with agri- 
cultural life and labor. 

The next instrument which naturally attracted my attention 
was theaxe. I was charmed with the idea of becoming a sturdy 
woodsman. Such a fine halo of romance hung around it. 
Elves and meas demons sported about its handle. ~ When the 
sharp edge bit into the sturdy oak, the spirit of the leafy 
monarch, w me broad green crown tottered - his hoary brow, 
sighed a sad and musical farewell. Nymph, fawn, and Dryad 
held their court amid the solemn arches of the stately wood. A 
glorious company to live amongst. The axe too was the 
proud arm blazoned on the shield of American industry. 
Before it the virgin forests of a new world have fallen; and the 
aisles of the dim wood, ringing with its music, sang the greater 
than Pindaric ode, of the march of Empire in the Western 
world, 
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I resolved to wield the trenchant axe, and be a lusty for- 
ester. I was the more particularly determined that way, 
towards the beginning of winter, by the fact that having sold 
a large amount Sof grain at an average of fifteen per cent less 
than “the cost of production, the financial condition of my 
affairs presented a prospect of very speedy embarrassment. 
But Providence seemed to have a special care of my agricultur- 
al pursuits. Ned Landos, my faithful man Friday, . ad served 
his time at carriage- making ; and in the very nic ke of time, he 
threw his eye over my twenty-five acres of wood-land, and 
recognized hundreds of trees most admirably adapted for car- 
riage- -timber r; and carriage-timber was represented to me as 
being worth a fabulous sum. I was in the seventh heaven of 
ecstatic anticipation. Visions of wealth cast a golden _— 
before my eyes My fairy god-mother had found her c - rished 
child; she live od in those woods—of course she did: she had 
been watching that carriage-timber for my special benefit and 
behoof any number of centuries, and had magically attracted 
Landos’s attention to it. I already saw mysel lf riding in three 
gilt coaches at once, and all made out of my own timbe r. For 
many weeks I might have been said to pursue and walk along 
the imaginary road to fortune upon a wooden leg. I immedi- 
ately, therefore, purchased a very long-bitted, light-polled, 
Yankee axe, and set to work at the wood- pile, chopping, scor- 
ing, and dressing in an insane manner; and in about a week 
became such a proficient in the use of the dangerous instru- 
ment, that it never took me above three hours to chop the 
toughes t three-inch stick of timber quite in half. Satisfied 
with my progress, my es ambition as a Quigg urged 
me toa public display. I yielded to the generous impulse, and 
shouldering my trusty axe took my way towards the woods, 
followed by the inevitable Landos, and full of the pleas sing illu- 
sion that, with the might of my single arm, I was about to level 
with the ‘ground an indefinite number of the lordliest trees of 
the forest. 

It was a sharp winter morning, and the ground was covered 
with about three inches of snow, which had fallen during the 
night, and having been frozen very hard before, was rather 
slippery. 

Arrived at the wood we selected a magnificent tree, about 
three feet in diameter at the butt, and went to work—Ned on 
one side and [ on the other. Conscious of the vigor of my 
strokes , and the terror which must fill the bosom of the guard- 
ian Genius of the tree, as they reverberated through the wood, 
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Icould not help feeling a tender sensation of regret, and hum- 
ming as I struck, “ W oodman, spare that tree!” Carried away 
by my musical enthusiasm I stepped backwards, just as the 
instrument in my hand was poised aloft in air. My foot slipped 
in the snow; the axe came down and buried itself not in the 
tree, but in the top of my left foot. The blood spurted like a 
stream from a patent fire-engine, or the spout of a sperm whale 
in his dying agonies. I saw the gory fountain playing and 
“drapped.” Mother earth received me in her lap. Landos 
whipped off my boot; tore his cravat from his neck and bound 
up the gaping w ound ; then propped me up against that accursed 
tree, and went off at a run for the house. How he did it 
nothing short of magic could explain, but in an incredibly short 
space of time, through the gathering film of faintness which 
was coming over my sight, I saw him coming back on horse- 
back at a killing pace; ‘and after hi :im, rushing down the slope 
of the hill, w ich lay between the woods and the house, Mrs. 
Quigg, brother-i in-law, and sister-in-law—Mrs. Quigg’s dishevel- 
led tresses dancing on the wind, that miserable baby clutched 
to her panting bre: ast, and horror and dismay pictured in all 
the frantic motions of the triad’s legs and arms. They lifted 
me from the ground; they set me upon the horse, and mounted 
the Landos behind en croupe to hold me up, and so in sad pro- 
cession conducted me to Rougemont. <A cruel doctor came and 
sewed the wound up with a big needle; and, by the space of 
four months, I sat with one leg deposited on a chair at a right 
angle with my body. The baby got so intimate with me during 
those four months, that Mrs. Quigg said “ It was really quite 
surprising—the dear infant would go to nobody else.” I may 
be mistaken, but I really don’t think any body else ever came 
after the baby. 

[ made another attempt at practical farming the ensuing sum- 
mer, but the results were intlity more flattering. The occasion 
was that of putting away a los id of hay in the mow of the barn. 
I climbed up into that obscure place, and pitched from the edge 
back. It went very well until the hay was nearly out of the 
rack, when I must needs take a look to see how much more 
remained, Of course my foot slipped and I fell across the rack. 
Only two of my ribs were broken, a mere bagatelle, of which 
I should not care to speak if it had not been productive of very 
important results, And this was the way of it. A day or two 
after the accident, a friend in Congress sent me four thousand 
seven hundred and tw enty-two pages of Pub. Docs. on 
the Texas Question. By the time my ribs set, I had read them 
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all. Slightly disgusted with practical farming; and fired with 
a noble ambition to serve my country, I resolved to take the 
stump for Polk and Dallas. “It was curious how such an idea 
should come into my head, for at that time I had no desire for 
office—indeed I had never been inside a Government Office in 
my life, and had a sort of fancy that all office- hol lers were a 
kind of political Jemmy Twitchers, and “ werry ” fond of suck- 
ing eggs; an idea, which I am sorry to say, more mature 
experience has not entirely dissipated. In fact I reserve to 
myself the pleasure, and to my bleeding country the profit, in 
some future volume, of drawinga few modest sketches of great 
men, genus P atriot—Species Sucker—with whom it has been 
my misfortune to be more or less acquainted. 

‘However, out of a pure heart freely I determined to embark 
in the politic: il contest then raging. One of my friends, a good- 
natured, clever dog as might be, was the Editor of the Persepolis 
Messenger: he is at present Secretary of State—and I—well I 
am plain Mr. Quigg, a faithful member of the Democratic 
Party, at a modest salary of. 

This is an e episode, however, and we beg the reader to skip 
it, especially if he be yet wandering in the green pastures of 
political purity, and disporting himself with lamb-like inno- 
cence in the verdant meadows of faith, Skip, little lamb, by 
all means. The air of spring is balmy in your nostrils; the 
sun is bright above; the limpid brook inv ites you; the tender 
grass is sweet to your little teeth. Skip and nibble whilst 
you may in unchecked joy. It will merely poison your pleas- 
ant food, and wring your little heart in vain, to know that 
your dear master, and your kind appreci: ting friend, the 
butcher, are settling your price up at the farm-house yonder. 
Your throat is to be cut to-morrow, or your warm fleece 
sheared, my darling innocent—but there is no manner of use 
or comfort in your knowing it beforehand. 

In pursuance of my patriotic resolution, | made my debut in 
my friend the Secretary of State’s newspaper, in a series of 
slashing articles in favor of the annexation of Texas. I hada 
very singul: ar advantage over most newspaper writers, in that I 
believed what I wrote. Singularly enough, although I have 
played politician for more than ten years since, I have never 
changed sides or altered the principles and opinions I begun with. 
So stubborn and well principled are the Quiggs. I also wrote 
about that time, an ode to “ Equal Rights and Liberty,” which 
is supposed by the best judges, to have produced such an effect 
upon the sympathies of the country as to have resulted in the 
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election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency. Being a modest man, 
I take no undue credit for this; and have never applied to any 
administration either for-the Collectorship of the Port of New- 
York, or a foreign mission of the first class. I'll be hanged, 
however, if I ever elect another President for a smaller consid- 
eration. 

More than satisfied with my success as a journalist, I pre- 
pared to take the stump by committing to memory the Consti- 
tution of the U nited States; seve ral histories of the same 
place, and Burke’s speech upon t the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. My earlier efforts were attended by no remarkable 
event. Of course I do not call the terrible and startling effects of 
my oratory remarkable. Those were matters of course. J must 
relate one scene, howeve r, which was remarkable. The Clay 
and F ‘relinghuysen peop le called a meeting in W arren Town- 
ship, at a place called “Mount Bethel.” The principal Whig 
speaker announced for the occasion, was Mr. F. Boors, a young 
lawyer of very distinguished appearance. He was commonly 
es at the bar as “Collars,” from the extraordinary charac- 

of that ornament of the throat. He was a long, thin 
young gentleman, with white hair and eyes. His inexpressi- 
bles were tight and short: his coat-sleeves of the same pattern, 
exposing to public admiration an unusually large pair of hi nds, 
and a melancholy waste of bony wrist covered with much hair. 
But the principal characteristic of his toilet was a shirt-collar, 
of which George Christie’s in ‘‘ Julius,” is a faint and feeble imi- 
tation. It rose up on either side his face in two mountainous 
and snowy peaks, upon the summit of which his ears rested 
and flapped like the wings of condors on the Andes. His 
manner was pompous, and his “cake ology” deficient. 

We were pretty evenly balanced in the neighborhood of 
Mount Bethel, and it was thought important by the knowing 
ones that the effect of the said Whig meeting, “Collars” and 
all, should be counteracted by a Democratic set-off. It was 
arranged, therefore, that the moment the hae congregation 
adjourned, a Democratic meeting should be called to order in 
the same place. About dusk, of that day, therefore, Judge 
Hogan, a man of mark thereabouts, “one of the quorum,” and 
member of the Legislature, came down to Rougemont with his 
‘“shandrydan,” to tote me up to Mount Bethel. We arrived 
there safe ly, about the middle of the W hig glorification. My 
learned and able e opponent had just torn the stars and stripes 
into very small pieces, and was saddling the American Eagle 
for aride when we came in. He was not a bad-tempered man, 
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but the sight of us, and a sneaking notion that some body was 
whittling a ten-foot pole sharp at both ends to touch him up 
with, exasperated him tothat degree that he tumbled head over 
heels off that American eagle, and out of the clouds,down to plain 
srose ; and set to work abusing us severally and collectively 
with all his might. His very collar curled for ire. Lis face 
grew red; his breath came short; his bosom heaved; his 
white eye smoked, (all the flame in Etna would not have fired 
it;) he raved; he tore; he spluttered; he played Jesse and 
broke things; and wound up with this fatal prophecy: 
“Fellow-citizens, if you elect James K. Polk; if you elevate 
the Democratic party to power, the blast of war will blow 
with simoom breath from the Atlantic to the Pacific, scattering 
your flocks and herds; the breath of a moral pestilence will 
sweep humanity from the devoted land as with the besom of 
destruction; the gaunt and hungry skeleton of famine will 
stalk abroad at noon-day; and amid the cries of desolate or- 
phans, the tears of widows, the impotent adjurations of gray- 
Raieod men, and the feeble wail of infants, the mighty fabric 
of the republic will go to eternal smash, like a badly: built hay- 
rick in a high wind, “and freedom shriek as she never shrieked 
before. I see before me, fellow-citizens, one of the Catilines of 
this base conspiracy to enslave you, (pointing at me a skinny 
finger;) I see this reckless and wanton youth resting like a 
parasitical plant against the gnarled trunk of one who, in your 
State Legislature, “has for years traded in the miseries of his 
constituents. They come here as the serpent came into Eden 
to poison all that is good, to vitiate all that is holy. Stop 
your ears against them,” ete., etc., etc..—for five minutes. 

Now when I heard myself called a Catiline and other hard 
names, I began to get riled, andso when the Whig meeting was 
adjourned, and Judge Hogan called a Democratic one to order 
instanter, and announced his distinguished brother from Perse- 
polis, I got on to that table in less than no time, and commenced 
my speech by pleasantly remarking that all my illustrious pre- 
decessor had said was of that common and current coin of 
Whig assertion which bore upon it the image and superscrip- 
tion of the great Father of lies himself. As about half the 
Whig audience had remained to attend the Democratic mee ting, 
this little allegation was met by a rebutter in the nature of yells, 
hoots, threats, screams, and a general scrimmage. 

The meeting was held in the tavern ball-room. The place 
was capable of accommodating about five hundred people, and 
had now above seven hundred packed and jammed into it. A 
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table which extended half across the room, was placed at one 
end of the room. At each end of the table were a couple of 
tallow dips, which shed a lurid light around, and gave a rather 
fiendish air to the figures and features of those nearest. Be- 
hind the table were duly installed and seated the Chairman 
and Secretaries of the meeting, and on the table was I 
mounted, 

I delivered that first sentence with the “large utterance of 
the early gods.” The benighted Whig population of Mount 
Bethel allowed me to deliver no more; therefore are they in 
the blackness of political darkness even until this day. 

The first thing I saw was a huge opposition paw stretched 
across in front of me, to seize one of the candlesticks from the 
table. As it closed upon the brazen implement, a Democratic 
paw was clasped above it. 

“What do you want with the candlestick ?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Put it down.” 

“See you first !” 

Smack! Some body’s knuckles made an audible remark to 
some body else’s nose. An indefinite number of some body 
elses hit every body generally; numerous candlesticks circu- 
lated in the neigh orhood of my head; the “perturbed 
spirits’ moved the table from under me in a sudden and vio- 
lent manner, and after describing a parabola, I landed in the 
eorner. On the side where I fell there stood one of those 
ey old-fashioned side-boards or buffets. Between it and the 
vall there was barely room to squeeze inasmall man. Now, 
I am not particul: arly small, and was therefore particularly w ell 
squeezed. As I was making a herculean effort to get on my 
feet, and squirm out into a larger place, I saw a big fellow in 
font of ae draw a great knife out of hia breast-pocket, and 
flourish it aloft. Impressed with the idea that he might possi- 
bly mistake my breast-pocket for his own, and put it back into 
the wrong place, I snatched an empty decanter, which lue kily 
stood on the end of the sideboard, and applied it forcibly to 
the neighborhood of his left ear. ‘lhe individual with the 
knife immediately crumpled up, and experienced a weakness in 
the knees, which afforded me an opportunity of darting out of 
the corner. A happy inspiration—the Quiggs are famous for 
them—a happy inspiration came to me, and as I leaped, I yelled, 
“Fire!” The bait took; a moment’s pause in the Homeric 
strife ensued; numbers rushed out of the door to see, and I went 
out of the window. I take no great credit for this daring feat, 
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as the room was on the ground-floor. Luckily, too, I popped 
into a Democratic circle, and was caught tip and carried direct 
to the Judge’s shandrydan. I must do the Judge the justice to 
say that he had got there be roe me. 

I am not aware what particular road we took home; but we 
came to Rougemont about daylight. 

Mrs. Quigg woke up asI came into the room. She looked 
at me. A grim horror and disgust overspread her gentle 
features. 

“Yes” she exclaimed; “she shall see—she shall take an 
early lesson in politics.” And she did, she actually did shake 
that blessed baby wide awake, and hold the screaming, strug- 
gling dear out at arms’ length to look at me 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter, my love?” | cried. 

“Matter!” said Mrs. Quigg —* mi utter !—mud’s the mat ter, 
Mr. Quigg. Look at your coat, sir! Rags are the matter, Mr. 
Quigg. Look at your trowsers. B aii k eyes, and a nose with 
no skin on, is the matter, Mr. Quigg! Look in the glass if you 
dare, sir. You've been to Mount Bethel to make a political 
speech, have you? You suppose I believe it. Ha! ha! ha! 
You’ve been to some improper place, Mr. Quigg. You've 
been where there were vile people, Mr. Quigg. You've been 
on a drunken spree, sir. Don’t tell me you never drink, 
You’ve been drinking last night, if ever a m: in drank. You're 
a disgrace to humanity, Mr. Quigg. You've broken your 
wife’s heart. You've destroyed the prospects in life of this 
blessed baby. You're a sight to beh« ik l. Oh! oh! oh! Don’t 
attempt to come near me. None of your nonsense. I don’t 
believe a word you say. [ won't be kissed or deceived by such 
a monster. I won’t: I won't. i turned politician ; now 
you better stick to it. Mean to be President of the United 
States? Going to the White House by way of Mount Bethel? 
You'll get the ‘re—you will—O dear! O dear! prec ‘lous, pretty 
pet, mother’s only darling, you won’t go to political meetings.’ 
you won’t break its poor, ‘dear mother’s heart. No, no, no!” 

After a burst of tears, Mrs. Quigg grew calmer. She rose 
with dignity, bundled up her c lothe s and the baby’s, and swept 
out of the room, with the parting advice: 

“Mr. Quigg, you had better stay in the room, and let no 
body see you til I] you get sober, sir.’ 

Now, that was the bitterest thing g of all; to ride all night; 
to make a political speech—that is, to try to make it; to be 
pounded to a jelly ; to have not even a drop of water to cool 


my parched lips all the time; and then to be advised to stay in 
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ed till I got sober. But—but—oh! a thousand buts—to be 
ae out to that blessed b: aby, that tender scion of the ¢ Juig oo 
stock, whose budding mind, no doubt, the stealing hand of time 
was destined to ripen into an immortal loveliness—-to be marked 
down on the tablets of that blessed baby’s memory, as an 
improper person; a father whose youth was without honor, 
whose age without respect ; a man of dissolute courses and de- 
praved tastes—and all for nothing—for worse than nothing— 
for my unselfish and patriotic devotion to the Democratic 
party, James K. Polk, and the annexation of Te ar !— Had 
[ been steeped in poverty to the very lips, I could have borne 
it; but to have Mrs. Quigg, to have my tender and affectionate 
Julia heap such sores and shames on my bare head— ph that 
did indeed crush me to the earth, and show the heavens 
unjust ! 

But who will doubt the nerve of the Quiggs? who will 
hesitate to believe any story of their heroism? who will fail to 
class them, in their minds, with the greate st names of story, 
when I tell them, that even after that night at Mount Bethel, 
after that morning with my injurious Julia, I persevered in the 
painful duty to my country, to mankind, to the Democratic 
party, to the kingdom of New- versey, to = county of Somer- 
, and Smaeee of Bridgewater; and by the space of four 
months, by day and night, kept the stump for Polk and Dallas, 
and the annexation of Texas. By the shade of Andrew Jack- 
son, by the iron shadow of that patriot-hero. I did it: “ 

I di 1 4 4 

Air—“ The Star-spangled Banner.” 

Probably it was the excitement of mind caused by reading 
Amos Kendall's life of the old Hero, or sO much of it as ever 
saw daylig eht, that I imbibed th: at martial spirit, and came to 
experie nee that blood-thirsty feeling which induced me to raise 
a company of volunteers for ihe “Me ‘xican war—but of that 
perhaps hereafter. I must deal ger tly with that subject, too, 

f I should take it up, for Mrs. Quigg has hardly forgiven my 
brass buttons and toad-sticker ye . - and considers soldiers, gene- 
rally speaking, dissolute monsters, who go away into foreign 
countries for the purpose, not of winning honor, but of play- 
ing monté; not of being illustrious, but of being no better 
than they should be—ehem! Mrs. Quigg is a woman of severe 
morality, and sees things in a very peculiar light. 
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HORATIO SEYMOUR ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


THE accomplished statesman whom, there is reason to believe, 
the majority of the people of New-York desired at their recent 
election to make their Governor for a ae cond term, has, in the 
pamphlet now before us,* laid the public under a new fs 
tion, which we do not doubt will be as generally recognized as 
it assuredly deserves to be. 

It is well known that Horatio Seymour did not desire to b 
reélected Chief Magistrate of his native State. He had beer 
chosen Governor by an overwhelming vote, at the same elec 
tion in which New-York declared herself so majesticall 
Franklin Pierce as President; he had ably, faithfully, and fear. 
lessly y pe ‘rforme d various pu blic duties; he was content with the 
offi cial honors he had won; and he wished to enjoy for a season 
the repose of private life, which the popular voice had not 
allowed him. But the Democratic party thought they had a 
just claim to fi urther services from him, and they insisted that 
he should again be their candidate for the office of Governor 
After deliberating on the subject, and in view of the great 
issues which were to be presented at the election—a prominent 
one of which was the a iple of coercing abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors, and prohibiting traffic in them, 


which principle he had himself unanswerably demonstrated 
both to be against sound morals and contrary to the Cc onstitu- 
tion—he reluctantly yielde d to the demand of the Democracy, 
and became their candidate for reélection. The result of the 1e 
triangular canvass of 1854 is well known. Fanaticism obtained 
an apparent triumph. Governor Seymour sete 156,000 
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trigue, deception, and falsehood, was declare dto be elected. The 
most remarkable exploit of Gove rnor C larke has been the sign- 
ing a compulsory statute for the « bstruct ion of trade, which 
the Court of Appeals, the highest judicial tribunal of his own 
State, has just pronounced to be unconstitutional. In giving 


this judgment, the Court but affirmed the general principles 









* A Lecture on the Topography and History of New-York. By Horatio Sey- 
meur. Pp. 41. Utica, 1856. 
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upon which Governor Seymour, two years before, had declined 
to give his executive sanction to an odious, oppressive, and 
nugatory bill. The people, the chief sufferers, had lost as thei 
Governor a Democratic statesman, who knew their rights and 
respected their Constitution; they found saddled on their backs 
a fanatical tool, who, true to his party instincts, appears to be 
as ignorant of the one as disdainful of the other. 

But, in his retirement from official service, Mr. Seymour has 
not been unmindful of the duty every one owes to his fellow- 
citizens, nor has he failed to exhibit his constant interest in 
every thing of great public concern. In short, he has shown 
himself to be what mat iy of our public men are not—a states- 
man as well as a politician. While he was Governor of New- 
York, his messages to the Legislature, and his addresses on 
various public occasions, proved him to be a man of no common 
mould, and confirmed to him the respect which is ever due 
to eminent abi ey Among the many epee tant subjects which 


h , eh as be en call e od upon to consider, » hs as give n gre at promi- 
nence to the claims which their on n his story ought t always to 
have upon the regard and affection of t! e pe ople. This truth 


he has exhibited and enforced with gre a e loque nce, as well! in 
his official messages as in addresses and s speeches at other times. 

We very well remember the circumstances of the inaugura- 
tion at T: arrytown, in the autumn of 1853, of a monument to 
commemorate the capture of Major André. The contributors 
to the _ for the purpose, had invited Governor Seymour to 
take a leading part in the lie dings of the day. He ‘complie d 
with their request, and delivered a most effective and ewig ¢ 
address, at the conclusion of which he form: lly dedicated the 
monument as “a memorial of the fidelity and bravery shown 
by our ancestors in achieving our National Independence, a 
warning against treason to our political institutions, and a me- 
mento to remind us of the blessings which God has bestowed 
upon our land.” In the course of his remarks, the Governor 
alled attention to the fact, that although some of the most in- 
teresting events in American history had taken place within 
their borders, the people of New-York had been strangely 
neglectful of their claim to honorable distinction, and that the 
Tarrytow n memorial was the only one which relieved them 
from the reproach of utter indifference. ‘TI thank those,” said 
he, “who have perpetuated the memory of this event, by rear- 
ing this, the first monument erected within the limits of our State 
commemorative of the great events which have occurred within 
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our territory, that they have commenced the MONUMENTAI 
History oF New-York.” 


On several subsequent occasions, Mr. Seymour has eloquent- 
ly adverted to this subject. At the invitation of the Ge OgTa- 
ore Society, he de ee an interesting lecture before that 
body, in which he described the peculiar topographical features 
of the State of New-York, and traced the circumstances of its 
early colonization and its political progress, in connection with 
its physical characteristics. This lecture he repeated at other 
places, to the great satisfaction of all his auditors; and, at the 
request of many who felt that his admirable remarks ought to 
be permanently preserved and generally read, he has been in- 
duced to have them published in their present form. 

Governor Seymour’s purpose in his lecture, is to “ rough 
sketch” the physical characteristics of the State of New-York, 
and then to consider them in connection with some of thi 
prominent points of its history. The valleys of the Iludson 
and of the Mohawk are thus graphically described: 


“The Hudson River, Lake George, and Lake Champlain, lie in a narrow 
and rugged valley reaching from the Bay of New-York to the St. Lawre - 
This is intersected at right angles, about midway, by the valley of the 
hawk. These deep channels constitute the great base lines of our State. Te 
triangular form corresponds with their courses. They demand a particular 
description, for they are intimately connected with the history of New-Yor! 
They have been the war-paths of savage bands and of disciplined armi 
They are the scenes of the most interesting and important occurrences it 
the history of the State and nation. They create our commanding and pecu- 
liar relationship with other sections of our country. 

“The harbor of New-York, with its accessory bays, its connection with 
Long Island Sound, its confluent rivers, and its different passages to the At- 
lantic, excites the admiration of all who study its wonderfal adjustments 
From this bay you float up the Hudson, past the cliffs of the Palisades, ti 
the rocky fastnesses of the Highlands. Here every analogy of Nature leads 
you to look for rocky barriers, but you are borne by the Atlantic tide a hur- 
dred miles beyond the mountain chain which elsewhere divides the valley 
of the Mississippi from the Atlantic coast. Nothing can be more impressive 
than the Ocean’s deep and sullen ebb and flow, far down among the great 
foundations of those stern, gray heights. They stand as if arrested here 
when pressing upon the river current; while north and south, they stretc! 
far away in unbroken chains to the St. Lawrence or the Gulf of Mexico. 
Elsewhere, rivers dash down the steep sides of the Alleghanies; but where 
these crowd upon the Hudson, they are cleft sheer down to their very roots 
An enduring gateway is made through stern portals for ships of war, for 
vessels deeply laden with commerce, and for iron tracks upon which swift 
engines drag long trains of cars at the foot of rude cliffs, or through tunnels 
which pierce their granite buttresses. Ranged for many miles along both 
banks of the Hudson, had the Alleghanies thrown a single spur across its 
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stream, how would it have changed the course of events in our land! Im- 
pressed with this unbroken ocean current through the Highlands, the 
»bservant Indian called it ‘The River of the Mountains.’ Continuing up its 
valley, we find lying in its northern depression, separated from the waters 
f the Hudson by a ‘short portage, the wild and picturesque Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. From the Bay of New-York to the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, this great valley divides the eastern part of our State and all of 
New-England from the rest of our confederacy. In its whole length, its 
wild scenery accords with its striking legends. Its lower section, along the 
Hudson, was the stronghold of our country in the Revolutionary struggle. 
[t was the fortress of our liberties. Its rocky points, its mountain heights, 
its deep ravines, are associated with the history of the war for Independence. 
[here is hardly a spot which does not bear the marks of invading assaults, 
or of the intrenched defenses of our armies. The waters in the upper valley, 
which flow to the north, are still more deeply tinged with blood, and have 
wilder and older traditions of savage contests and of disciplined war. No 
other part of our continent has witnessed so much of relentless war, of 
bloody massacres, and of fierce battles, as have startled the echoes of its 
beautiful lakes, and disturbed their wonted quiet and repose. 
‘The Mohawk, which intersects this valley, is intimately associated with 
t in historical interest and geographical importance. I speak of this valley, 
vith its extensions to Oswego and Western New-York. In passing up its 
yanks from its confluence with the Hudson, we find that it also breaks 
through one of the ranges of the Alleghanies. In the county of Oneida, it 
flows through level lands, which, expanding as they stretch away to the 
we m, are at length merged i in the great plain of the Mississippi valley. At 
Rome the waters of the Mohawk, when swollen by floods, mingle with those 
which flow into Lake Ontario, These physical peculiarities of the valleys 
f the Hudson and Mohawk produce remarkable results. Not only are the 
waters of the harbor of New-York and the St. Lawrence connected by the 
valley I have described, but, turning up the Mohawk, the light canoe of 
the savage hunter could float into the tributaries of Lake Ontario, and 
making a portage around the falls of Niagara, continue on its way through 
Green Bay, the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, into the Mississippi, and thence 
up the Missouri into the very gorges of the Rocky Mountains: a distance 
by the course of the streams, of more than four thousand miles. The entire 
length of the same route can now be traversed by a vessel of burthen, by the 
id of artificial channels. But a single mile separates the head-waters of the 
Missouri from those of the Columbia river. From the mouth of that stream 
m the Pacific to the Bay of New-York, with the exception of this one mile, 
there is an unbroken silver chain of water. The hand of the Almighty fore- 
told the destruction of one power in letters of fire upon the walls of its 
palaces. Has it not written across this broad continent, in a long line of 
rivers, lakes, and floods, that we, who are bound together by this wonderful 
‘hannel of commerce, should remain one people, living under one govern- 
i." =.= ; 
“But to show more clearly its commanding position, I must call your 
ttention to another remarkable fact in the geozraphy of New-York. The 
ills on either side of the Mohawk gradually rise up to elevations which 
ur from their outward, or northern and southern slopes, the sources of 
reat rivers which traverse other States. The waters which drain from our 
territories, flow by the principal commercial cities of the Union. From 
Northern New-York they run into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, pass- 
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ing by Montreal and Quebec; by the Hudson, which is exclusively a river 
of our State, into the harbor of New-York; from its south-east section into 
the Delaware, past Philadelphia into the Delaware Bay; by the Susque- 
hanna, past Baltimore into the Chesapeake; by the sources of the Alleghany, 
into the Ohio, past Cincinnati and New-Orleans, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Thus our State enjoys the apparently inconsistent advantages of having the 
deepest channels for commerce with the West, and at the same time, of being 
at the head of the great valleys of the United States. This is not a fact of 
mere geographical interest. It gives us substantial advantages. It enables 
us to penetrate with our canals and railroads into all parts of the country, 
by following the easy and natural routes of rivers. We can go into twenty 
States, and into two thirds of the territories of the Union, without le: Aving 
the courses of valleys. No other Atlantic State can make a communication 
between its eastern and western borders, without overcoming one or mort 
mountain ridges. Thus, then, are we situated. One angle of New-York 
rests upon the Atlantic, another reaches north to the St. Lawrence, while the 
third stretches west to the great lakes and the valleys and streams connected 
with the Mississippi. We are placed at the heads of the great valleys, whil 

the Mohawk and Hudson unite them all, and give us command of ‘the com 
merce of our country.” 


Having thus exhil ited the peculiar o& —. features 
whic h give New-York the control of the commerce betweet 
the twenty thousand miles of lake and river raster ei on th 
west, and the Atlantic ocean on the east, Governor Seymour 
proceeds to show how full of historical interest these ‘ path 
ways of great events” have been in early times: 

‘* When our continent was discovered, the plains of the oe’ and of 
Western New-York, were held by a confederacy of Indians, who had subdued 
the country from north of the great lakes to Geo rei a, an 1d ea the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. While their cor nquests were due in some degree to px ht 
bravery in war, yet they owed much to the geographical peculiarities I lav 
lescribed, which gave them easy communic cations between themselves and 
avenues which led into the countries of their enemies. Mountain range 
divided their foes into different communities, while they were able to pour 
their united forces through the valleys I have mained They held ir 
subjection numbers far greater than their own, because they could attack 
and subdue isolated tribes, Their war-paths led along the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Alleghany, and the margins of the great 
lakes. Nature marked out for them the same strategy which Napoleon used 
with such wonderful success, that of maintaining a compact force, of divid- 
ing his enemies and bringing the greater power to bear upon the point of at- 
tack. That the Iroquois understood the value of union, is shown by theit 
confederacy ; that’they appreciated the importance of their geographical po- 
sition is proved by the figure of speech by which it was designated. It was 
called the ‘long house’ or castle, and the different tribes were made gual 
dians of its outlets and defenses. The Senecas in Western New-York were 
the keepers of the great western gate which led into the valley oi the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Mohawks, the fiercest and most powerful clan, the keepers 
of the eastern door or gate from which they issued to conquer the Algon- 
quins in Canada, or the Mohicans and other tribes of New-England. 
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“ After the discovery of this continent and its settlement by Europeans, 
the wars and national animosities of France and England were transferred 
to America. In this remote part of the earth, far away from the observation 
of the world, in the deep recesses of the forests, a bloody and protracted war- 
fare was waged. In its struggles, some of the most heroic spirits of the 
day were engaged. We find that armies followed the track of the war-path, 
and the Mohawk and Upper Hudson were the scenes of their conflicts. The 
ferocity of this contest, and the numbers engaged, in a region so seques- 
tered and wild, were remarkable. Both nations, looking upon these valleys 
as the keys to the whole country, strove for their possession. Every effort 
of diplomacy was made to gain the alliance of the Five Nations, and for a 
long time with varied suc cess. The French established a colony at Onon- 
daga. In 1690, a party of French and Indians burned Schenectady. In 
1755, a bloody battle was fought at Lake George, between the French under 

Jaron Dieskau, and the Indians and C olonists, under Sir William Johnson. 
In 1756, Montcalm with nine thousand men captured Fort William Henry 
on the same lake, and his savage allies massacred fifteen hundred of its 
garrison. (General Abercrombie, with an army of sixteen thousand men, 
passed through Lake George with a fleet of more than one thousand boats, 
and made a desperate but unsuccessful attack on the French at Ticonderoga, 
His loss was more than two thousand killed, among whom was Lord Howe, 
one of the most chivalrous and heroic men of the British army. As a part 
of the same campaign, Fort Stanwix was built at Rome, and an expedition 
was planned against Canada by way of Oswego. In 1757, Lord Chatham, 
determined to expel the French from this continent, placed Lord Amherst 
at the head of an army of fifty thousand men, a greater force than was em- 
ployed against us at any time during the revolutionary war. One division 
under Prideaux, was sent up the valley of the Mohawk to Western New- York, 
another under Wolfe up the St. Lawrence, while the main body under Am- 
herst, movéd through the valley of the Upper Hudson, through Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, to Canada, where the concentr ation of forces was to com- 
plete the conquest of that province. This campaign ended in the capture of 
Quebec, the dramatic deaths of the rival heroes Wolfe and Montcalm, and the 
extinction of the French power on this portion of the continent. The expen- 
ses of that war constitute a large item in the present national debt of Great 
Britain. More than ten millions of dollars were spent in fortifying Crown 
Point, although that fortress was never completed.” 


New-York was, indeed, the “ Pivot Province,” on which 
hinged the fortunes of war and — during the century inter 
vening between the surrender of New-Netherland to England 
in 1664, and the cession of (¢ bowie by France in 1763. Being 

1 frontier province, she was the chief sufferer in the long 
seein for supremacy which left Great Britain the mistress, 
in name at least, of the Atlantic seaboard of North-America. 
Again the home of the imperial Iroquois became a mightier 
battle- ground. 

“When the Revolutionary contest began, these valleys, which had been 
the scenes of Indian warfare, and the equally savage contest between the 


British and the French, immediately became the theatre of a continued and 
bloody struggle. The whole region of the Mohawk was plunged into a civil 
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war of the most ruthless character. The first capture of British arms and 
prisoners was made by Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, and the first naval battle 
of the Revolution, fought by Arnold on Lake Champlain. Knowing that 
the control of the Hudson would divide and destroy the power of the pa- 
triots, our enemies attempted to secure its possession. General Burgoyne, 
with his disciplined army, came down the valley of the Upper Hudson. 
Lord Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, with a fleet, were to sail up that river, 
while St. Leger, with Indian forces, entered the valley of the Mohawk at 
tome. Through these accustomed pathways of war, our State was assailed 
at once by the naval power, the disciplined armies, and the savage allies of 
the British empire. The defeat of the latter at Rome, and the surrender of 
Burgoyne, baflled this great combined movement, the most formidable made 
against our liberties. ‘The battle of Saratoga achieved the freedom of our 
country. It gained us the alliance of France, and substantially terminated 
the contest. In our last war with Great Britain, she acted upon the same 
idea of getting possession of these great avenues of this State, and thus di- 
viding the power of our country. It was hoped, if thus separated from the 
rest of the Union, the inhabitants of New-England would not be unwilling 
to renew their allegiance to the British Crown. Her army, aided by her 
fleet, entered Northern New-York by Lake Champlain. Attacks were made 
upon Sacketts Harbor, designed to reach the valley of the Mohawk. The 
victories of Macomb and McDonough defeated the hopes of our enemies at 
home and abroad, and terminated this last effort to concentrate hostile armies 
at the capital of our State. 

‘Since the invasion of the French from Canada, in 1665, under De Cour- 
celles, that part of New-York lying along Lake Champlain and the Upper 
Hudson has been the field of strife and blood in fifteen campaigns. An 
equal if not greater number of military expeditions or savage forays have 
been directed against its Western and Ontario borders, the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, and! the head-waters of the Susquehanna. The Lower Ikaidson was 
the perpetual seat of war, during the Revolution. There is no part of ou 
State which has not suffered from the contests of disciplined armies, or from 
the horrors of the torch and the scalping-knife, in the hands of infuriated 
savages. New-York has been the battle-field of our country.” 


In strong contrast to these scenes and events of war, Gover- 
nor Seymour eloquently describes the same valleys of New- 
York, now the peaceful abodes of industry, and the busy ave- 
nues of trade—the Seectibes grounds of the far-conquering Iro- 
quois turned into fields of waving corn, and producing food 
for the armies of Europe. 


‘These occurrences have thus followed in the same channels, not for cas- 
ual but for enduring causes. The influences of these valleys have not been 
confined to guiding the tracks of war. Where war-paths led through dee; 
forests ; where the standards of France were borne by chivalrous warriors ; 
where armies marched in their assaults upon our liberties ; where, at a later 
day, our own citizens went forth to meet the enemies of our country, you 
will now find the great avenues of commerce. They are crowded with ves- 
sels laden with the fruits of our soil; supplying the wants not only of our 
own, but foreign lands. France and "Engl: und are now looking to this coun 
try, which they have enriched with their blood, for the bre ad to feed their 
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armies in the remote Crimea. Through these valleys greater armies thay 
Europe can send forth to battle, are borne, not to violent deaths or lingering 
disease, but to homes on the fertile plains of the West. Once they were 
the paths of war; to-day they are trod by the armies of peace. Look at 
the products carried though these channels of commerce ; trace back their 
transportation through great lakes, up winding rivers, or across vast plains, 
to the fields upon whic h they were tilled ; think of the toil bestowed upon 
them, the thousand hopes and fears, of pleasures and of sorrows, with which 
they are associated, and which yet cling to them in their course through our 
State; and you will feel that the drama of life as here presented in emigra- 
tion or commerce, is not of less dignity than the pomp and circumstance of 
war.” 


The circumstances and characteristics of the first coloniza- 
tion of New-York by the liberal-minded Hollanders, and others 
attracted by them, are sketched in the Lecture as follows: 


‘The physical peculiarities of our State have had much to do with the 
first settlement of New-York; with the character of its people; with the 
foundations of its society; with the development of statutory and constitu- 
tional law, and its influence over the policy of our whole country. Our com- 
mercial adv: antages brought us a cosmopolitan population from the outset. 
Commerce, the great agent of civilization, gave us, from the first, the best 
principles of government and of social and religious liberty then known to 
the world. The report by Hendrick Hudson of the character of the bay 
and river he had discovered, led to its immediate settlement by the most 
heroic, intelligent, and enterprising people of the age. The principles of the 
Dutch made Holland the asylum of those who fled from religious or politi- 
cal persecution. Their liberal views were imparted to the “colonies they 
founded. By drawing to their settlements here, all nationalities and creeds, 
they made that toleration a law of necessity, which at first was a measure 
of wise and humane policy. The world has never witnessed a scene of 
greater moral beauty than the Bay of New-York presented under the Dutch 
government, and at a later day, while its just views of liberty continued to 
influence the community it had founded. Ata period when rights of con- 
science were not recognized in Europe, save in the limited territories of Hol- 
land, there were clustering around the beautiful harbor of New-Amsterdam 
communities representing different nationalities and creeds, living in peace- 
ful intercourse. The Hollanders and Swedes at Manhattan, the Waldenses 
upon Staten Island, the Walloons and English upon Long Island, and the 
Huguenots upon the banks of the Hudson, found here a refuge from religious 
persecution. What civilized Europe denied them, they sought on this spot, 
still shaded by primeval forests, and still made picturesque by the gliding 
canoe of the savage. These exiles from Pi ciaaaihy from France, from the 
banks of the Rhine, and from Britain, lived here in peaceful concord as 
strongly in contrast with the bigotry and intolerance which prevailed else- 
where, as was their civilization and refinement to the wild scenes and savage 
tribes who surrounded them. Ata later day, the persecuted Germans from 
the Palatinate were settled on the Mohawk. A colony of Scotch Highland- 
ers, banished for their attachment to the Catholic religion, and to the roman- 
tic fortunes of Charles Edward, found a home, not unlike their native hills 
and lakes, in the northern part of Montgomery county? The Protestant 
Irish established themselves in Otsego county, and there were settlements of 
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French in Northern and Western New-York. A small colony of Spaniards 
once existed near Onondaga Lake, but were destroyed by the Indians. The 
Welsh came to this country soon after the Revolution. Almost every Eu- 
ropean tongue has ever been spoken at the firesides of our State, and used 
on each returning Sabbath i in offerings of prayer and praise to the God of all 
languages and all climes. 


It is undoubte dly true, that the State of New-York owes 
much of its present grandeur to the Batavian element, which 
formed so large a proportion of its earliest population. Goy- 
ernor Seymour very clearly sets this forth : 


“As this was originally a Dutch colony, the character of that people, and 
their influence upon our institutions, demand eo notice. ‘These colo- 
nists came here in the heroic age of Holland. She had then asserted and 
n nainte 1ined her national independence in an unequ: ul elteat of eighty years’ 

ation against the colossal power of Spain, which, under Charles the Fifth 

ati his immediate successors, overshadowed and threatened the liberties of 
all Europe. This war with Spain excited the admiration of the world. It 
should also excite its gratitude. It was a contest for civil and religious 
liberty in behalf of mankind. After the close of the struggle, Holland bat- 
tled single-handed against the combined powers of France and England. It 
was the age in which she produced Maurice; the greatest warrior of his 
times ; De Ruyter and Tromp, the ablest naval commanders; Grotius, oe 
is yet authority on international law ; and Barnevelt and the De Witts, the 
purest and most skillful statesmen. Twice in a century her people let t the 
sea cover their land rather than it should be occ Uf ied by tyrannical oppres- 
sors. Such was their love for knowledge, that when the Re public Ww ishe 1 to 
reward the citizens of Leyden for their heroic defense of their town, they 
chose an institution of learning rather than commercial advantages, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of their patriotism. We should be proud that we 
derive so many of our political principles from this people. Nor is the debt 
of gratitude a local one. Holland was the asylum for the persecuted Puri- 
tans. It taught them the advantages of a republican form of government. 
Our obligations are broader than this—they are national. Constitutional 
liberty was introduced into Great Britain by the revolution which placed 
upon the British throne the Prince of Orange, who had recently commanded 
the armies of Holland against those of England. The accession of the Dutch 
monarch essentially modified the character of the British government, and 
invigorated sentiments of freedom in all of her colonies.” 


This tribute to the Dutch character comes with peculia 
grace from a descendant of the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers; and 
his remarks upon the contrasts presented by aie two leading 
nationalities in the colonization of the Northe rn states, are , oth 
philosophical and just. Our historical writers are too prone to 
misapprehend the real merits of Puritanism ; ia are very ‘am 
to claim credit for what certainly never was due to that element 
Governor Seymour, we think, sets this point in a true light : 


“The influences exerted by the first American colonists upon the history 
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and character of our people, involve inquiries of great interest, which throw 
light upon the principles of our institutions, and upon questions which even 
at this time agitate the public mind. Their discussion at times has excited 
feeling where there should be none. As a descendant of the Pilgrims, and a 
native of New-York, I can speak upon this subject without partialities. We 
can clearly trace the influence of the Hollander and the Puritan upon the 
course of public affairs in our country. I select these two emigrations, for 
they represent conflicting views of constitutional and legislative policies. 
The Puritan colonists have been the objects of indiscriminate ridicule, and 
of equally indiscriminate praise; yet their characters and views are clearly 
defined in their own transactions and histories. They had been engaged in 
long and bitter controversies. Those who came after the execution of 
Cha irles the First, had been involved in a civil war envenomed by religious 

rejudices. It was a contest in which there were no Pag anger In 
their successes, they had conceded no toleration—in their defeats, they re- 
ceived none. They fought to establish a religious power not only ‘for their 
own advantage, but for the control of others. Defeated in this struggl 
they withdrew to the wilderness on this side of the Atlantic, sternly hese’ 
ing over their defeats. They were made gloomy by the belief that they 
were contending not only against men, but against spiritual foes in bodily 
forms, and they fenced themselves round with a charmed circle of austeri- 
ties. They wished to be let alone in their remote retreats, and they resisted 

what they “deemed the intrusions of heresy. They made no pretenses to 
the views of religious toleration now claimed for them. Their government 
was partially a theocracy. They believed the Quakers were heretics, and 
they were banished; they believed that some were in intercourse with the 
evil spirits, and they were burned; they could not understand the principles 
of religious freedom advocated by Roger Williams, and they drove him out 
of the land. They persecuted others as they had been persecuted. They 
were made harsh by suffering and sacrifices. But this is the dark side of 
their character. They were vigorous and self-reliant. A common poverty 
destroyed distinctions of rank. None were rich enough to establish the 
manorial estates or privileges which were created in New-York. They were 
industrious and enterprising. Their religious doctrines led them to value 
education as a means of spiritual and intellectual improvement. As they 
spoke a common language, education was rapidly spread throughout the 
community. Under these influences the individuals became superior to the 
spirit of their laws. None do so much injury to their characters as those 
who, with bad taste, try to soften their stern aspects with inconsistent 
adornments and graces, or, with still worse logic, insist that they had prin- 
ciples of toleration with practices of persecution. Let them alone, in their 
clear and decided characters, as men of robust virtues and grave faults. 
Let the circumstances of their history excuse their wrong doings. From 
them we get many virtues and advantages ; we get elsewhere our best con- 
ceptions of civil and religious liberty.’ 


Toleration, in fact, was peculi iarly a Duteh characteristic : 
and it was transplanted to America by the early colonists of 


New-York. 


“The colony of New-York, in its leading features, was the reverse of that 
of Massachusetts. I have alluded to the character of the Dutch people of 
the seventeenth century. The Hollanders not only tolerated but invited 
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different nationalities and creeds to their new settlement. More enlightened 
than their age, they had made great advances in civil and religious ‘liberty 

They rejoiced i in the cosmopolitan character of their inhabitants. The re- 
buke given by the Directors to one of their Governors, who was inclined to 
persecute the Quakers, is a clear and beautiful illustration of their senti- 
ments: ‘ Let every one remain free as long as he is modest, moderate, his 
political conduct irreproachable, and as long as he does not offend others or 
oppose the government. This maxim of moderation has always been the 
guide of our magistrates in this city, (Amsterdam,) and the consequence has 
been that people have flocked from every land to this asylum. Tread, then, 
in their steps, and we doubt not you will be blest.’ 

“Tt needs no argument to show where religious freedom was most re- 
spected. The Walloons, the Waldenses, the Huguenots, and many from the 
eastern colonies, flying from persecution, and clustering around the harbor 
of New-York, mark the spot where liberty and toleration were presented in 
their most attractive aspects. It requires no discussion to prove whence we 
get our best ideas of constitutional and commercial law and municipal free- 
dom. Not from England, depressed by the tyranny of the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts, for long centuries down to the period of the 
settlement of this country; but from republican Holland, the ‘ Venice of the 
North,’ the ‘Queen of the Seas,’ who, while struggling against the power of 
Spain, ‘grasped the commerce of the world, and made it to supply the means 
to wage her unequal war with tyranny and wrong.’ On the other hand, the 
vigor of character, the appreciation of education and religion derived from the 
Puritans, are manifested in every quarter of our land; in public and private 
enterprises. Our people required and possess the characteristics derived 
from both of these sources. He who would seek to deprive the Hollanders 
or the Puritans of their just share of veneration, is unworthy to be the de- 
scendant of either.” 


The municipal system which now prevails in New-York was 
derived from Holland. But while the political principles of 
its Dutch founders were much more admirable than those of 
the neighboring governments, these principles were developed 
under circumstances in some respects unfavorable. These cir- 
cumstances are alluded to in the following paragraph, to which 
we the more especially call attention, as the most profound 
ignorance prevails, among otherwise well-informed men, with 
regard to the vastly superior claim to the national gratitude of 
the first Dutch settlers of the State of New-York over, a 
exception, all other colonists from Europe: 


“The Dutch had, then, a republican government. Our great political 
maxims were recognized there. ‘Unity makes might,’ was a motto; and 
‘taxation only by consent,’ a principle. They originated the vital principles 
of our institutions—municipal and township organizations, and the great 
conception of local self-government. While the views and practices of gov- 
ernment of the first settlers of this State were so superior to those of the 
New-England colonies, there were causes which made the former less intel- 
ligent as a people. Their clergy and teachers were learned men, and 
academies were established at an early day; but this learning was lost when 
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the English language was generally used. The diversities of nationalities 
and tongues in this colony, were unfavorable to the dissemination of learn- 
ing, as each people required distinct teachers and systems of education. The 
most unfavorable influence was the creation of large estates by grants from 
the government, which were commenced by the Dutch, and continued by 
the English authorities. This practice created a class of tenants, or com- 
pelled the colonists to buy their lands of the large owners; it also made great 
social distinctions, and was injurious to the people. Although their princi- 
ples of government were superior to those of New-England, the mass of the 
people were thus made less active and ee It is remarkable how 
enduring the influences of these facts have been. The population of New- 

York and New-E ngland are about equal. If you go to the Western States, 
you will find a large share of its enterprises in the ‘hands of emigrants from 
New-England, while the political institutions are moulded after New-York ; 
you will find the enterprise and mechanical skill with the former, while the 
judiciary of this State is everywhere recognized as controlling in leg al ques- 
tions. Our judges settle principles of jurisprudence for two thirds of the 
Union.” 


As a consequence, it is logically shown that New-York, 

aving superior politica ul princip sles, necessarily exercised a 
very commanding influence during the « econtest between the 
colonis ts and the British crown, which ended in the independ- 
ence of the United States. 


“The influence New-York has exercised over the constitutional history 
of our country, is owing to the superiority of its political principles during 
the colonial and revolutionary eras. The United States of the Netherlands 
presented all the leading features of the United States of America, although 
their adjustments were less perfect. It was a Republic made up of several 
distinct communities, united for common defense, but retaining rights of 
separate self-government—its government was representative. Its great 
leading feature was its municipal corporations and subdivisions in the nature 
of townships, with rights of local legislation. Acting upon this principle 
in our own State, the several towns mankge their own affairs: our boards of 
Supervisors transact the business of the counties, the Legislatures make 
laws concerning the Sovereign States, while the General Government is in- 
vested with powers, and restrained by limitations, which only give it juris- 
diction in matters of national defense, dignity, or importance. It is this 
system which secures the good government of every part of our country. It 
hes been the growing appreciation of its value which has constantly carried 
jurisdiction from general to local tribunals. The higher governments have 
been made less powerful and less liable to become injurious from corruption 
or ambition, by giving legislative rights to the more humble, economical, and 
safer control of town and county officers. The germ of this principle existed 
in the government of the United Provinces; its full exposition has only been 
seen in this country; and its value and importance shown on the broad 
theatre of our land, where it has preserved the integrity of our Union, and 
disappointed the hopes or predictions of those who foretold its early disso- 
lution as a necessary consequence of its expansion. The Dutch principle of 
‘No taxation without consent,’ Jay at the foundation of our Revolution; 
and their motto that ‘Unity makes might,’ taught us how to uphold that 
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principle; and its municipal corporations and its local legislatures were the 
types of our political institutions. 

‘Not only were the colonists of New-York imbued with sentiments of 
freedom, but they had the earliest and most urgent occasions to assert them, 
Living without the protection of a charter, for a long time under the control 
of the private ownership of the Dutch West-India Company and the Duk 
of York, amid the unfavorable influences of great seigniories, as early as 
1690 they boldly claimed their legislative rights, and resisted ‘ Taxation 
without consent.’ The contests with the Royal Governor were conducted 
on the part of the colonists with signal ability, and their protests and argu- 
ments were pronounced by Attorney-General Randolph of Virginia, to be the 
ablest expositions of the rights of popular representatives. These contro- 
versies involyed a wide range of discussion, and thoroughly instructed th 
people of the colony in the principles of constitutional liberty. The contest 
which commenced in New-York between its legislatures and the Royal 
Governors, extended to other colonies, and excited the public mind from 
time to time, until the era of the Revolution. The whole of the American 
people were then united as ainst the aggressions of the Crown. The reso 
lutions of the New-York Assembly against the Stamp Act were drawn up 
with consummate ability, ‘and, to use the language of Pitkin, ‘ breathed : 
spirit more bold and dec ided than those from any other colony.’ In 1754 
a convention of delegates from the several colonies, held in the capital of om 
State, which was attende d by — Franklin and other eminent men, 
drew up a plan for colonial union for protection against the French and Ir 
dians. This proposition prepared the minds of the American people for 
similar measure to resist British tyranny, and most appropriately the mott 
of Holland that ‘Unity makes might,’ was first acted upon in the city sh 
had founded, In 1775, a Provincial Congress assembled in the city of New 
York, and was the first of those illustrious councils which, in the languag 
of Lord Chatham, ‘ With solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion, ascertained, vindicated, and established the liberties of 
America.’ 

“T shall not dwell upon the Revolutionary contest. In its progress, it 
carried war and desolation into different sections of our country. Else- 
where, it swept like the tornado in its course; but its visitations, while de- 
structive, were temporary. In this State its thunderings never ceased, its 
baleful fires were never quenched; during the whole struggle. On the 
Mohawk it was attended with all the horrors of civil war, made more revolt- 
ing and terrible by savage barbarities. The whole le ngth of this gentle val 
ley was desolz ated | yy the sword and bayonet, the tore h and tomahaw k. 

‘When it was determined to sever our connection with Great Britain, 
Congress recommended the formation of governments in all the colonies, 
equal to the demands of their new independence. All of the States save two 
followed the recommendation. The constitution formed in New-York, amid 
the confusion of the Revolution, is a proof of the profound knowledge of its 
leading men in the principles of civil liberty, good government, and consti- 
tutional law. Its superiority was univ ersaliy admitte d, and it was received 
with great favor, not only in the State, but elsewhere. ‘Our constitution,’ 
says Jay, in a letter to the President of the Convention, ‘is universally ap- 
proved, even in New-England, where few New-York productions have 
credit.’ 

“All of the State constitutions recognized in express terms the natural and 
atsolute right of every man to worship God according to the dictates of bis 
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own conscience, yet the constitutions of New-York and Virginia alone were 
free from provisions repugnant to these declarations.” 


Governor Seymour also exhibits very forcibly, and, we think, 
very justly, the ignorance and misapprehension which have 
prevailed in respect to the real influence which New-York and 
her statesmen exerted in maturing the great fabric of the 
American Republic. He says: 


“ Great injustice has been done to the early instrumentality of New-York in 
the cause of American Independence. The peculiar situation of the Prov- 
ince—without a charter ; the arbitrary conduct of many of the Royal Gover- 
nors; the questions growing out of their acts and pretensions—compelled the 
people of this State to place themselves, from the beginning, on the high 
grounds of natural and inherent rights. Elsewhere these contests frequently 
grew out of questions about the construction of charters. 

“Still greater injustice has been done to the services of the early states 
men of New-York in the formation of our national constitution, and in the 
tone of construction given to that instrument, when our government was 
first organized. I have shown why they were well trained in the great prin- 
ciples of government; that they drew their sentiments from the best sources 
the only free and republican government then existing. When the independ 
ence of the colonies was achieved by the common patriotism of our country 
men, a greater task remained to be done. The confederation was temporary 
in its character, and insufficient for a bond of union when the outward pres- 
sure of war was withdrawn. We occupied avast country, which presented 
a great variety of climate and condition. There was no power to coerce 
these conflicting interests. To reconcile them appeared impossible. To 
dissolve again into the original separate communities involved wars, stand- 
ing armies, and the weakness which would make us a prey to European 
nations. It was then almost universally assumed that the strength of a 
government depended upon the amount of its privileges and the extent of 
its jurisdiction. The European statesmen declared we could not create a 
government with power enough to make it stable, which would not in its 
action, trample on some of the varied interests of our land. Out of Holland, 
there were no clear conceptions of a government which was not the source of 
power, instead of being its recipient from the mass of the people. The United 
Provinces of the Netherlands were so limited in extent and so homogeneous 
in character, that they afforded no clear rule for our action. Under these 
circumstances, the duty of forming a government was entered upon by the 


, patriots of our country. Inthe convention which framed it, two great antago- 


nistic ideas were at once developed, and they have, under different 
phases, divided the public mind from that day tothis. On the one hand it 
was held, that to make a government strong and enduring, it should have a 
large amount of jurisdiction; that its strength and endurance would be deter- 
mined by the extent of its power. The opposing party held, that the strength 
and permanency of government grew out of limitations of authority, restrain- 
ing it from acting upon questions which would bring it into conflict with the 
views of different sections of our broadland. They also held that the most 
beneficent legislation would be secured by such distribution of political 
power, that different localities should direct those affairs which most con- 
cerned their own interests and happiness. These considerations were con- 
nected with the principle of representation. Ifit was to be a government 
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of great jurisdiction, it was a matter of deep concern to know who would 
direct it. It was urged by some that representation should be graduated by 
population. This would give control to a few large States. It was con- 
tended by others that the several States were sovereignties standing upon 
equal grounds, and therefore entitled to equal voices in the common govern- 
ment. That this was the only security against the centralization of political 
power. Thethree great States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
insisted upon representations in the Senate and House of Representatives in 
proportion to population. New-York, alone, of the large States, declared 
that she did not ask nor would she take a representation in either branch 
of the National Legislature beyond what was allowed to the feeblest member 
in the confederacy. To my mind, this forms the noblest passage in the his- 
tory of our State. Her future greatness was then apparent, yet she had the 
magnanimity to rise above the temptations of power, and the superior wis- 
dom to see the necessity of forming a government of limited jurisdiction, and 
of upholding local sovereignties. When this principle of perfect equality 
was invaded in the formation of the House of Representatives, the majority 

of her delegates withdrew from the Convention; and this State, for a long 
time, refused to ratify the Constitution, and only yielded her ultimate assent 
upon the express understanding that it should be so amended that doubtful 
or implied powers would be cut off. The noble and resolute stand taken by 
New-York induced the National Convention to limit the authority of Con- 
gress. It also did much to secure amendments to the Constitution which 
contain guarantees of the rights of the States and the liberties of the citizen. 
It was New-York that took the foremost stand in favor of State rights and 
local self-government—those vital principles of our political system which 
baffled the predictions of European statesmen, that the original thirteen 
States could not be held together under one government—principles which 
to this day bind together our land, although it has extended three-fold, until 
it is as broad as all Europe.” 


The principle of local self-government is traced from its 
origin in Holland, to its full and beneficent maturity in this 
country. Governor Seymour’ s remarks on the th eory, as well 
as the practical workings of the system, appear to us as emi- 
nently sound and statesmanlike : 


“‘ Questions relative to the authority which governments ought to possess, 
have entered largely into our political discussions. I can say, without 
touching upon partisan grounds, that the policy of decentralization of politi- 
cal power has constantly gained favor with the American people. It is 
generally supposed this doctrine had its origin in Virginia. The delegates 
from that State in the National Convention, contended for large grants of 
authority to the general government. 

“Tt has been truthfully said that the wisdom of our institutions exceeds 
the wisdom of their founders. They established principles of more scope 
and influence than their authors foresaw. The germ of the Township system 
existed in Holland, was introduced from there, and perfected here by causes 
independent of the political sagacity of our fathers. The condition of our 
country is rapidly developing this policy. Equality of rank and the necessi- 
ties of a thin population on the borders of a boundless wilderness, made all 
other arrangements unsuitable. It was most rapidly spread in New-England, 
for the growth of her colonies was the most rapid. For this reason it has 
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been supposed by many historians to be of New-England origin. More cor- 
rect investigations into governmental history, show that it was a feature in 
the government of Holland long before the settlement of America. The 
relationships which that country bore to New-Netherland and to the Pil- 
grims, entitle it to the honor ofits introduction here. It is undoubtedly true 
that at first it was regarded merely as a convenient mode of conducting pub- 
lic affairs, and that it had no higher value in the minds of the early colonists. 
None foresaw its future importance. This system of local self-government 
keeps at home the mass of political power. It yields it to the remoter legis- 
lative bodies in diminishing proportion as they recede from the direct 
influence and action of the people ; it does not regard the central government 
as the source of authority, from which it percolates in limited measures to 
the lower jurisdictions. The vital principle of self-government is not the 
mere demagogical idea that the people, in their collective capacity, are 
endowed with a wisdom, patriotism, and virtue superior to their individual 
characters. On the contrary, the people as a society are as virtuous or as 
vicious, as intelligent or as ignorant, as brave or as cowardly, as the persons who 
compose it, and will always be viewed accordingly, by every straightforward 
man, ‘The great theory of local self-government under which our country 
is expanding itself over our continent, without becoming weak by its exten- 
sion, is founded upon these propositions. That government is most wise, 
which is in the hands of those best informed about the particular questions 
on which they legislate; most economical and honest, when in the hands of 
those most interested in preserving frugality and virtue; most strong, when 
it only exercises authority which is beneficial in its action to the governed, 
These are obvious truths, but how are they to be made available for practi- 
eal purposes? It is inthis that the wisdom of our institutions consists. In 
their progress, they are developing truths in government which have not 
only disappointed the hopes of our enemies and dissipated the fears of our 
friends, but give promise in the future of such greatness and civilization as 
the world has never seen. 

* The legislation which most affects us is local inits character. The good 
order of society, the protection of our lives and our property, the promotion 
of religion and learning, the enforcement of statutes, or the upholding of the 
unwritten laws of just moral restraints, mainly depend upon the virtue and 
wisdom of the inhabitants of townships. Upon such questions, so far as 
they particularly concern themselves, the people of the town of Kirkland, 
in the county of Oneida, are more intelligent and more interested, than 
those outside of their limits can be for them. The wisest statesmen, living 
and acting at the city of Washington, can not understand these affairs, nor 
can they conduct them as well as the citizens upon the ground. What is 
true of Kirkland, is true of the other ten thousand towns in the United States. 
When we shall have fifty thousand towns, this system of government will 
in no degree become overloaded nor complicated. There will be no more for 
each citizen to do than now. Our town officers in the aggregate are more 
important than congressmen or senators. Hence the importance to our 
government of religion, morality, and education, which enlighten and purify 
the governed and the governor st the same time, and which must ever con- 
stitute the best securities, both for the advancement and happiness of our 
country. The next organizations, in order and in importance, are boards of 
county officers, who control questions of a local character, but affecting more 
than the inhabitants of single towns. The people of the county of Oneida 
are more intelligent, and more interested in what concerns their own affairs, 
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than any amount of wisdom or of patriotism outside of it. The aggregate 
transactions of our supervisors are more important than those of our State 
Legislature. When we have secured good government in towns and coun- 
ties, most of the objects of good government are gained. In the ascending 
scale of rank, and in the desc ending scale of importance, is the Legislature, 
which is, or should be, limited to State affairs. Its greatest wisdom is shown 
by the smallest amount of legislation, and its strongest claim upon our 
gratitude grows out of what it does not do. Our general government is re- 
markable for being the reverse of every othersystem. Instead of being the 
source of authority, it only receives the remnant of power after all that con- 
cerns town, county, and state jurisdictions has been distributed. Its juris- 
diction, although confined within narrow limits, is of great dignity, for it 
concerns our national honor, and provides for the national defense. We 
make this head of our system strong, by confining its action to those objects 
which are of general interest and value, and by preventing its interference 
with subjects upon which it can not act with a due degree of intelligence. 
If our general government had the legislative power, which is now divided 
between town, county, and state jurisdiction, its attempts at their exercise 
would shiver it into atoms. If it was composed of the wisest and purest 
men the world ever saw, it could not understand all the varied interests of 
a land as wide as all Europe, and with as great a diversity of climate, soil, 
and social condition. The welfare of the several communities would be con- 
stantly sacrificed to the ignorance, the interests, or prejudices of those who 
had no direct interest in the laws they imposed upon others. Under our 
system of government, the right to interfere is less than the disposition 
many show to meddle with what they do not understand; and over every 
section of our great country, there are local jurisdictions, familiar with their 
wants, and interested in doimg what is for the right. It required seven 
centuries to reform palpable wrongs in enlightened Britian, simply because 
the powers of its government, concentrated in Parliament, were far removed 


yrieti. 


from the sufferings and injuries those wrongs occasioned. Under our insti 
tutions, evils are ‘at once removed, when intellige nce and virtue have shown 
them in their true light to the communities in which they exist. As intelli- 
gence, virtue, and religion, are thus potential, let us rely upon them as the 
genial intluences which will induce men to throw off the evils which encum- 
ber them, and not resort to impertinent meddling, howling denunciations, 
and bitter taunts, which prompt individuals and communities to draw th 
folds of wrong more closely about them. 

“The theory of local self-government, is not founded upon the idea that 
the people are necessarily virtuous and intelligent, but it attempts to distri- 
bute each particular power to those who have the greatest interest in its 
wise and faithful exercise. It gives to townships and counties and states, 
the right to direct their local affairs, because they are most intelligent about 
their own concerns. We know there are individuals wiser and better than 
the mass of these communities, but it acts upon the principle which governs 
us in private matters. When we are sick, we do not seek the wisest or 
the best man, but the wisest physician. If we wish to build, we do not 
look after the most learned man, but the most skillful mechanic. In the se- 
lection of agents, we choose those who are most interested serving us 
faithfully. Acting upon these simple principles, the tendency of public opin- 
ion has constantly been in favor of taking power from central points, and 
distributing it to those who have the strongest motives and the best intelli- 
gence for its judicious exercise. 
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“This system not only secures good government for each locality, but 
also brings home to eac h individu: il a sense of his rights and responsibilities ; 
it elevates his character as a man; he is taught self-reliance; he learns that 
the performance of his duty as a citizen is the best corrective for the evils of 
society, and is not led to place a vague, unfounded dependence upon legislat- 
ive wisdom or inspirations. The principle of local and distributed jurisdic- 
tion not only makes good government, but it also makes good manhood. 
Under European governments, but few feel that they can exert any influence 
upon public morals or affairs, but here, every one knows that his character 
and conduct will at least affect the charac ter and interests of the town in 
which he lives. 

‘The conviction gains ground that the general government is strengthened 
and made most enduring, by lifting it above invidious duties, and making 
the point, about which rally the affections and pride of the American people, 
as the exponent to the world at large, of our common power, dignity, and 
nationality.” 


We can not better end our notice of Governor Seymour’s ; 
mirable Lecture, than by adopting his own words, in which, 
with burning eloqi ence, he exhorts his fellow-citizens to 1 
more just to the claims of their own State history, and, above 
all, to be faithful to the Union and the Constitution: 


“Tleretofore, our citizens have been unjust to the history of their State. 
While our brethren, in other portions of the Union, have, with becoming 
and patriotic pride, recorded the services of their ancestors, and have erected 
monuments to commemorate the great events which have occurred within 
their territories, we have been indifferent to the glorious annals of our past. 


We are more familiar with the early history of New-England or Virginia 


than with our own. Their citizens have, with pious care, recorded the pa- 


triotic services of their fathers, and have rendere .d them farnilis ir to the entire 
population of our Union. W hile I have, on this occasion, bri fly attempted 
to present to your consideration, some of the prominent features in the his- 
tory of our State, it must not be supposed that I desire to institute any in- 
vidious comparisons between New-York and the other members of this  glo- 
rious confederacy. 1 only wish to induce you to follow their example of 
proper reverence for the memory of their fathers. While a monument 
towers upon Bunker’s Hill, exciting a just pride in the hearts of the citizens 
of Massachusetts, and respect in the minds of strangers, for the State where 
Freedom’s battle was begun, why is it that no stone marks the spot upon 
the plains of Saratoga, where Freedom’s fight was won? Every school-boy 
in our land is taught that the first blood in the Revolutionary struggle was 
shed at Concord; how many of our citizens know that the first surrender of 
a British flag or weapon was made at Ticonderoga? The traveller who sails 
through Long Island Sound, sees on the shores of Connecticut, the monu- 
ment which tells of the massacre of brave patriots on the Heights of Groto n. 
But what is there to remind him who passes through the v ralley of the Mohawk, 
of the thousands who were slaughtered by ruthless savages, during the Frenc h 
war and the Revolutionary contest? We have all been made familiar with 
the services which the statesmen of Virginia have rendered to the cause of 
civil liberty or constitutional law ; while few are instructed that the earliest 
contests between the rights of the people and the pretended prerogatives of 
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the crown, were commenced and most strenuously maintained by the popu- 
lar delegates, in the colonial Legislatures of this State. The statesmen and 
the poets of ‘New-I ingland strive to perpetuate the memories of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to record their sufferings, and to hallow the very spots upon which 
they trod. Plymouth Rock has been made a sacred shrine where they an- 
nually pour forth their gratitude for the civil and political blessings which 
they enjoy. But how little is known of the more varied and more interest- 
ing emigration to the shores of our own State. While we honor the Pil- 
grim Fathers, let us not forget the Hollanders, who made earlier settlements 
upon our shores, who made the harbor of New-York a place of refuge from 
bigotry, intolerance, and wrong. 

“The past is full of noble examples animating us with patriotic love of 
our State and nation, but we must not confine our attention to the past. The 
present and the future have their obligations. Our geographical position 
imposes upon us peculiar duties in our relations to the rest of the Union. 
The progress of our nation will lessen the comparative importance of other 
States, however important they may be. It will be otherwise with us. 
Commanding the great avenues of commerce, of intercourse, and of events, 
we grow with the ‘growth of our country. It is our duty to emulate the pa- 
triotism of our Fathers ; to maintain the rights of the several States ; to 
preserve their Union, by confining the central government to the exercise of 
powers designed for the common dignity, defense, and welfare; and to re- 
strain those sectional passions and prejudices, which are apt to grow up in 
States, whose isolated positions do not give them the advantages we enjoy, 
of constant intercourse with the citizens of every part of our broad land.” 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 





As we are about to consider a gloomy ques tion, we have a 


fancy to open the dark lantern of a itiqui ity, = throw a ray 
or two into the “ lodge” before we cross the threshold. Hea 
unto the ancient gentlemen : 

“We know nothing: for truth lies hid from us in depth and 
distance.” —Democritus, as reported by Aristotle. 

‘ Nihil scire omnia scire est.”—TZertullian adversus Hvreticos. 
N. IV. 

“Nothing is wiser than ignorance.”—St. Chrysostom. 

“The beginning of science is the science of nescience.”— 
Theodoret—Sermon “1. 

‘“Nolle omnia scire, summa scientize est.” — St, Peter Chrzyso- 

logue—Sermo LI. 

“Quanto in hac ignorantia profundius docti fucrimus, tanto 
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magis ad ipsam accedemus vyeritatem.”— Cardinal de Cusa—Di 
Docta [qgnorantia. 

A whole book-case full of patristic Greek and Latin is look- 
ing gloomily down on us from one side of our study. We 
can see at least fifty fine old saints, straight-waisteoated in 
vellum, winking and leering at us, as much as to say, Don’t 
overlook us. Open us anywhere a nd you will find something 
of the same sort. Those miserable impostors, the aa yW- 
Nothings, stole the whole idea from the Fathers of the Church, 
and botched it in the stealing, just as they have the splendid 
militia system of eae Loyola. How could such idiots 
ever have reached so far as they have? That is the miracle. 
Jesuitism concealed its constitutions from 1521 to 1761, when 
M. M. Lionée and Father La Valette lighted upon the mys te- 
rious volume, and all the fears of Acaiviva were realized. 
Know-Nothingism could not conceal its constitution a inate 
year. It attempted to imitate the Jesuits; but its Loyola w: 
named Scroggs. What a magnificent treatise on the Bathos 
Poor naw tehingient 

We have before us a copy of Father John Polancus’ trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Constitutions” from the Spanish of Loyola. 
This book was first printed by the college of the Society, at 
Rome. We do not say published : we say printed. The Society 
were not such Know-Nothings as to print it. We have read 
them, from the Spiritual Exercises at Manresa, and that too, as 
perfected by Lainez and Aquiviva, even to the end. Where- 
upon we repeat it, as our opinion, that if the Know-Nothings 
had known any thing, they would have studied their model be- 
fore they atte tg da copy. Especially they should have got- 
ten by heart that famous letter , written by Aquaviva in 1 IS, 
to the Peruvians, when sending them the Litterze Apostolicx, 
wherein he strictly charges them, that in communicating them 
to the Superiors they should strictly observe the 88th rule 

And that brings us to consider the book on which this pro- 
found treatise is to be hung. 

A pamphlet bearing the title which will re found at the 
bottom of this page,* was placed in our hands last month. We 
promised a more extended notice of it ban we were then able 
to afford space for. It seems to us that we can not redeem thi: 
promise better than by giving our own view of the walhnek: 
Let us pre mise, however, that the pamphlet spoken of is well 
worth the careful perusal of every manin the country. It is dry 
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into a Know-Nothing lodge-room: that we will lead you 
through dark passages, up creaking, Crazy stairs, into a chi a 
closet, improvised for the nonce into a mysterious ante-room, or 
bandage your eyes, or murmur strange abracadabras in your 
ears, or rehearse to you tremendous oaths, whereby you shall 
be bound to conceal from Mrs. Penelope Pry, your il quisitive 
better half, and all others in authority, w 
“ - 


+ 
smell, taste, feel, or knock that unfortunate nose of 


Sa 


yours, by which you are led, against. Dismiss your 
We ask your company on a better errand, and will conduct 


u along a more profitable journey. ‘To us the common ma- 


chinery and ordinary clap-trap of Know-Nothingism is as un- 
:to vourself: perhaps, in sober sadness, more so. We 


/ 


: : 7 ° ’ 
never touched the inclean thing. Its vare idea nas always 





been abhorrent to us. Nature, too, has blessed us wi L void 
in that part of our being where curiosity inhabits. ‘There is 
too much to be done hourly, for us to go about manufacturing 
busi 3 for ourselves out of nothing. The divine command, 
“worl whilst it is called day,” rings so constantly in our ears, 
hat we can not stop to listen to the suga stions of idleness. 
Would it were so with you, honest but weak mar 1 weak 
thi h nothing so much as want of soul-work in G clo- 
rious world. Would to heaven you dare not be idle; but, 
“living ever as in your great T'ask-Master’s eye,” counted each 
rrn} od waeas aa rad i ae — + lal] we ] cAmMaA ant 

rain ot time dishonored that was not balanced bD yea ( 
worth in scales of his high providence. Eternal Justice! what 
punishment hast thou hidden, what terrible revenge held bacl 
for men, who, in the nineteenth century, and on this soil, from 
every clod of which exhales, beneath “the former and the latter 


rain,” of thy beneficence, the gracious perfume of regenerating 
freedom for thy noblest work: what sad reverse and bitte 
} +E es : | i _ Me) on Sit ete oe 
humiliation jor him who seeks to curse 1t with reuc 


~ | ] eAnew? e “4 wer = 5 somamntia teabvern li > 1 gf oe ee 
urn the holyday of Liberty into a tyrant’s festival? Wohat for 


‘““On this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on a moor?” 


Stop, thou foolish seeker after novelty. Your step is turned 

towards a secret conclave of conspirators without a cause: 
i 

plotters without a wrong. Stop; some cunning man, under 
the cloak of fri ndship, is Whiling you along. Be deaf to the 
protiers ¢ f his dissimulated friendship. He is fastening a hand 
of ice upon vour heart. He is preparll ra pitfall for your fee Ue 
He is teaching you the devil’s precept, to do evil that : 1 may 
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ryy} 


come of it. False and fatal delusion. There is no goo 


can come out of an evil thing. “Figs will not grow 


thistles 


He hath made of one blood all the nations which dwell 


the fauna of the whole earth. ‘The sublime principle of 


fraternity is the soul of true Americanism. As i 
world of the Reformation, so in the political 
he is, for us, i 
| 7 


therhood, and love, whom the truth makes free. 


. freeman, weosth of a freeman’'s rights, an 


R See souls, Democratic hearts, are native to our 


, ° 


and heirs to all the blessings which aA it, by a higher t 


an earlier a man accident of birth. The principl 
mocracy is > parent of real eae the se 


+ 
Oe) 


c 


pe ; ] ) 
Which warms it 1] ito a livi Ing, ac tive agent 1s the | rome 
fire, turning the frozen statue of humanity into a breat 


thinking man, Thus, those whose natural right it ist 
the patrimony of freedom, are not, like plants, which 
y* . : > " . " 

think nor act, the product of a parteoniar soil, but men 


} 
‘ 


mitted and enfranchised from the slavery of despotic 


dom is as “the casing air,” broad and general. Wh 
i limit to it? Will you, most worthy Grand kK. N. I. O. 


Shall this breath, by which the Sovereign of the univ 
spires the chosen of freedom with lofty aspirations, with 


desires, with indomitable courage, with the patience of a 
hope, inflate nothing but the bellows of your two-pe1 
triotism ? You insist upon narrowing t] : circle of its bl 
and bi 

know that it is the nature of all moral idl to augment 
portion to the number with whom it is divide ‘ee 
with Christianity ? the what is true ‘al 
is ours but a logical development of | 





p 
republican C 


’ 
} 
i 


u 
ding all beyond remain in hoy eless exile. Do y 


pil 


i 


ples, by the force of intellect and virtue. The breath of 


For Christianity is Republican. “There is but one King, 


God ;” below him all are equals. 
It is not, ther refore, as a natural offspring of our inst 


or of their spiri . that this sir inge delusion of Know-Not 


I 


+ 


ism springs up. A plant of e vil p rop Tes and poisono 
. 5 


fluen ce, its seed has been sown by the enemies of i 
freedom, But 1 lt will be objected, it rings from th very 


SY) 

} 
of » Republic, and native hands have planted it. 1 
ihe cause must exist within ourselves. W e can not de 


What, then, is this Know-Nothingism ?—must be the 


question. It is pride of race simply, nothing mor 
English vanity in an American dress. Up to the dat 


ne 
O! 
MON 
) 
1} 
} 
; 
“7 


De- 
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Crimean Campaign we know how certain John Bull was that 
Johnny Crapeau, compared to himself was a whiffet dog to ¢ 
full-grown mastiff; and one Englishman, therefore, equal to 
three Prema. Out of the same ae of vanity gToOWs 
American Know-Nothingism. The nat epsenpip = eda ae 
to be oonl more than any man born under a different sky; 


and this value accrues to him, per s by the saletces of birth. 


tie tl ‘ rtio) . “ler ‘ nohility. ; f { hicl ¢ 
It is the assertion of an order of nobility, in fact the highest 

| t nedore nt lity ane ; Lit caer 
ank amongst orders of nobility—a ere ation, as one migit say, 


IV God hims lf by the act o f a“ prov ide nce, of Grand D ikes 
of Liberty, and American Princes of Freedom. 
Know-Nothing-Ism is, then, the pride of rac e, heightened by 
p 
] 
A 





individualism into an aggressive p rine Ip le. It is next in order 
; : ; ; s 

to ingulre into lts Cause or causes, [hese are two—apparent 

and pretended, or latent and real 
The pretended or apparent are, « 

fp ha infinyr ? 9 fi r y — z l ] 3 arlw an 

irom the intlux OF 1; noré int foreigners, and their too early ace- 


] ‘an 2a aml atesnat , 
langer to our social structure 


quire ment of a “status” as American citizens. It is asserted 
hat these foreigners being, for the most part, Catholics, their 
form of cl h-vovernment exerts an influence hostil to the 
stability of republican institutions, and that its hierarchy in- 
trigues to overthrow them. As these are mere pretense, and 
have, moreover, been long since driven by argument, to the 
“reductio ad absurdum,” we shall not waste powder on them. 


, : oe gare ee i: a 
Our simple answer to it all is, if our Protestantism lacks vital- 


1uTe 


+ 
] ? 


ity, which we do not believe, to resist the antagonistic religious 
e:.ement Ol ( abil olicism, lt can not be strengthen an WY i! LuSIn & 
~ - + . } yg + . + Pia + ae 
into its veins the vitiated blood of Jesuitism. Its motto is, 
i pee OF ae ee a] P 7th « r7t} 
Lig it for the sake of truth; trut! 
False to that 1 ‘t would i ly deserve but court Cs, 
alse to that mot LO, It would not only deserve but court ceteat. 


+ 4 } — uF ] . r a Le ] ] 1 oy + 
It can not, therefore, borrow the arms of falsehood without 


c 7 1 a 7 


1 tor the sake ol right. 


wounding itself worse than its enemy. What is its latent and 
l pan - 
The charm of mystery enveloping the lust of power. Mys- 
tery is, then, still reverend to the vulgar eye ¢ Alas ! yes. 
‘The road to power throus rh the gioomy regions y , 
no new one. On the contrary, it has been the chosen path 
of all intriguing, and restless, and disappointed men 
in every age and nation. The chat racter of time an | ] 1ace ha 
differently colored the event, but all such have endeavore: 
power by the use of the same means. Nor would it be true 
» the probabilities of their success by the wisdom or 
ignorance, barbarism or civilization of the times and nations 
sought to be acted upon. An ignorant and barbarous people, 
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we know are an easy prey to “medicine men” a ind jugglers, 
Superior genius amongst such a people has no sient le develop 
ment except in charlatanism and imposture. It is, however, 
in Greece, in an enlightened age, and under a high state of 
civilization, that we see the mysteries of Eleusis still more 
venerated than the altars of the gods. In Athens, the point of 
largest and most elegant refinement, the “ Kleusinia” were 
0 superstitiously observed, that if any revealed their mysteries 

ba was supposed to have called divine vengeance upon his 
head. It was thought dangerous to dwell in the same house 
with him, and he was put to an ignominious death. Before 
Eleusis, however, the Egyptian “Isis” had her mysteries, so 
dread and sacred that no common foot could enter their pene- 
tralia. The priesthood of Isis were, clearly, the original 
Know-Nothings. Their power grew altogether out of thi 
mystery which surrounded them. Behind the throne, and 
superior to it by force io knowledge and combination, they 
soverned ignorance by i ts fears, and power by its superstit ions, 
he idea of a mysterious combination, of plans matured in 
darkness, and carried out in a silence which imitates =e and 
awes, by the imitation, into a blind obedience; of a system of 
oaths and terror is essentially a system of priesteraft. By t his 
system priesteraft, up to a very late period of its history had 
- governme nt of the worl lof fools all to itself. Perfected 
y the gloomy imagination, and executed by the ferocious zeal 

of Loyola, it culminated during the last century in Italy, 


Spain, and Portugal. The strain, however, vas too severe even 
for the patience and faith of fools, and the reiiction found its 
natural development in the excesses of the revolutionary spirit 

1798, and the national 0 sm of France. It is curious, 
however, to observe, that this revulsion was prepared by the 


adoption of the same means relied upon by priesteraft for tl 
naintenance of its own power. 

To overthrow monarchy and destroy the power of the priest- 
hood, a professor of the canon law in the University of Ingold- 
stadt, named Weishaupt, elaborated a system of secret combin- 
ation sik resulted in the formation . the order of thi 
ILLUMINATI. “ Brought up by the Jesuits, he hoped to combat 
and conquer them wit th their own at ‘Tis principle was, 
that to obtain noble results, the good must have recourse to 
the means which the bad use to obtain an injurious contr 
He did human nature the injury to believe that it could | 


1 


> } ts . . 
freed OnLy DY deeeivine It, = Kvery secret engvag ment, — 
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Weishaupt, “is a source of enthusiasm. It is useless to seek 
for the causes; the fact exists, that is enough.” 

Thus he Tiluminati became a fraternity of mystics. Divide d 

e 1 1 7 

| 


’ y 


into different grades and orders, the members were slowly, an 
° . > ] 

at long intervals, carried up, from step to step, and aadualle 

admitted to a knowledge of the secrets of the order. The 


highest grade in the , order and those who were alone admitted 


to the confid nee of the Chief, were oe ene! . The 
grades below these were: 1. Novices; 2. Mir al; 3. Illumin- 
ated Minor; 4. Illuminated Major. T his was ‘the preparatory 
stage. > the next were: 1. The Priest; 2. Regent; 3. Philoso- 


pher; 4 — an-king, 

The in ination of the adept was consts intly excited by 
som hing mysterious beyond, and expectation ant ii 
lent a powerful enchantment to the anticipation of the hour 
when his apprenticeship should be fulfilled, and the mystery of 
mystery unfolded to his view. 

“After a NOVICE had been carefully tested, he was place | under 
the guidance of a dire ‘ing Illuminati, who skillfully filled his 
mind with coubts of the propriety of all exist 
and forms of religious faith, and at the same time, With a vague 


mmo e ver ai nts 
LS VOVEePHMNelts 


and restless canine after the grand secret of the order, which 


1 
} 


was mysteriously represented to be capable of taking their 


place. 

Mach grade knew only the members of its own grade, but 
was known to all above it. Thus their actions were under a 
terrible espionage, and the order was secure from the danger 
of treachery. ‘When the time came for him to pass to the 
rank of an Jlluminated Major, he was conducted into a dark 
room, decorated according to the prescriptions of the Masonic 
rit ial, and filled with emblems suitable to move his heart. 
There he was initiated, after having taken a formidable oath to 
expose the concealed history of his life. They immediatel 
opene d a book, called the Cod Searcher : they compared its 
contents with the gene ‘ral confession made | DY the ade pt , and they 
proved 1 to him that all that concerned him was known to the 
brethren. The most hidden faults of the candidate, his fayor- 
ite habits, his prejudices, his family affairs, his hatreds, his 
frie idships, his loves. What the cnsinuating ! brothers (a peculiar 
ore ule ) dhe ad wrence hed from hi IS confide HCce, what he allow d to 
appear, in the grades of cae ‘rval and Illuminated Minor, the 
ae s of his mind, or the secret revolutions of his soul— 
the Ci Set archer conti un \ “d all,”’* 


* Lettre de Spartacus a Caton, February 6th, 1778. 
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‘he luminati pushed their triumphs to the very foot of the 
throne. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, and cll Eoalité 
were mé Ti neon S of the sect. ¥' hey were, however, admitted only 
into the inferior grades, and, flattered with the idea that they 
knew every thing, when in fact, they were simply roy al Know 
Nothings. A crowd of great pe ople, nobles and church digni- 
taries, were similarly bamboozled, and the security of the order 
assured. Fancying they had seen the very heart of the mys- 
tery, they pern nitted the Illuminati to go on une mee d, when 
in fact they had but touched the tips of the terrible fingers of 
the hand destined to clutch their throats in the deat! a of 
revolution. 

With the cunning of a monk, and the patience of the devil, 
the Areopagites undermined by means of this universal enginery 
of mysticism the moral structure of society. It fell at last, 
and crushed the sappers and miners among the rest. Power- 
ful to destroy, they were impotent to construct. God, the 


great builder, was not in all their thoughts. Their political 
system was a philosophical phantasy, their religious a barren 


deism. 

Know-Nothingism in America is a ¢ 
minati. Aping its mysticism without its motive, it has created, 
instead of the daring enthusiasm of burning souls—of men of 
genius crushed by the ignorant power of a debauched aris- 
tocracy—a treacherous band of mean and n ial licious aspirants 
after two-penny offices, a crowd of vicious seekers after excite 
ment, and worshi Lippers of the loaves a oa fishes. As suspicious 
of each other as of their opponents, and without confidence in 
the very league they form a part of, their oaths fly up to 
heaven like a b y's kite. One strong puff of an Anti-Slavery 
blast, the string breaks, and away goes the kite, circling, and 
swaying, and turning over and over, to settle at last on the 
top of Mr. Senator Seward’s chimney, or in the middle of 
Gerrit Smith’s nate pedi. e 

The Jl/uminati were held together by a single aim—the de- 
struction of monarchy. The Know-Nothings are held together 
simply by the hope of office. The first was powerful enough 
to convulse Kurope al nl dethrone ings the second too weak 
to arrive at any thing except, perhaps, the moral suicide of its 
members. In one thing, however, they are wonderfully alike— 
both aim to oveithieow and de troy the governing principle of 
the country in which they exist. In Europe the Illuminati at- 
tacked monarchy. In America Know-Nothingism attacks De- 


S ° 1 1 1 ] 4] 4 
mocracy. It is worthy to be borne constantly in mind, that i 


umsy ¢ OPy of the lu. 


t 


, 
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4 { ‘les eal ‘ ; » sta 4, ‘ 
strikes at nothing else. ( ey 1 ‘r its construction and the fa 


is glaring. It is made up of Whigs, Abolitionists, Orang 
Irishmen, discarded servants of the De mocratiec party, tavern 
brawlers, and pot-house politicians of desperate character an 


7 


defeated hopes, and such like admirable material—all birds of 


> 


a feather. 

To these the Democratic party is a perpetual rock ahead. “ It 
is a stone they must o’erleap” or else be crushed by. its prin 
ciples being sovere ‘ign in the hearts of a vast majority of the 
American peop] le, it would be hopel ess to attempt its defeat be- 
fore undermining those pric iples; and it would be hopeless 
to attempt to undermine them by any meaner engine than 
fanaticism. Religious bigotry, that _bane of human society, is 
therefore invoked. he battle-c ‘y of the “Pope, the devil, 
and wooden shoes” is raised, aa the world of Protestantism 
called to arm against John Hughes and Pio Nino. Poor genth 
men, how surprised they must be at their own power to alarm 
the swelling souls of a race of men whose constant boast is their 
indomitable courage. Now, the writer being a Virginian by 
birth, and an old-fashioned high Calvinistic particular Baptist by 

heritance and mental conviction, as well as a Democrat of 
1¢ same sort, professes no love for either of eee 
and most heartily despises the system they represent, but he 
“oper never felt severely frightened at them, nor dis sposed 

» do that violence to the memory « of Roger Williams or Lord 
Scones to attempt the disfranchisement of an American 
citizen because he—the said citizen—fancied the well-served 
mass of Catholicism, or the badly-served mass of Epis- 
copalianism, instead of a plain hymn and sound sermon on 
faith or predestination. Nor will he do his fellow-citizens the 


discredit to believe them, many of them, in earnest in theit 
political no-popery hue and cry. Neither he nor the Democracy 
are much imposed upon by it. We all see pretty well through 
it, and are quite aware that not Papacy but Democracy is the 
direct object of attack: because Democracy early set up, has 


long maintained, and has also enjoyed office and power by 
means of these cardinal doctrines: 
Free ei to worship God ; 
The absence of any recognition, by the Constitution, of any 
religious belief as test or qualifica tion for citize nship 01 or office 
The right of every man to be an American who is American 
in heart, and chooses to reside on American soil ; 
The principle of the capacity of the people for se 
ment ; 


If-govern- 
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The restriction of all government to its legitimate office as a 

mere ¢ rvator of the peace of societ ty—for which the least 

acne’ governing the better. 

~ And in 1 short, the “ voluntary principle” in all things—struck 

boldly for by Luther in Germany, and long before him, by 

Arnold of Brescia and the Albigeois, by t - Indep ndents un 


der Cromwell with the sword, and John Mil ton with the pen, 


1a 


and finally triur nphi antly vindicated and accomplish d in t 
Constitution of the United States of North Amer! ca. This is th 
informing soul, the animating principle o American Democe- 
racy. Ton naints ain its ascet \dency in the cual councils: t 


insure its perv: ading influence upon the moral tone of America 


thought; toe a it as the “ultima ratio” of Republican logic 
> Democratic party of these soe: es. Foul 


is the mission of ; 

fall the day, foul fall the hour, when at the altar the shrine 
at the ballot-box or in the forum, in the public assembly or thy 
sacred circle of home, in their designs toward their Silow-6 
zens, or their prayers to the God of their country’s salvati 





and their own, they conceal, forget, or abandon one s 
jot, or tittle of that glorious system of Democracy, in wh 
tri uth and honor, frankness, friendship, and virtue—in which : 
that can constitute a practicable and wholesome system of |] 
man fraternity, cemented by love to God and love for man 
Ci ombine and mingle in one majestic and peaceful river of 
nan happiness and progress. 

O foolish KnNow-Nornine! put thyself a little while t 
school, and learn Democracy for thy soul’s health, and thy 


country’s good 


1856. Battle of the Book: LOT 
| ‘ 
BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 
VIEW OF A REVIEW OF WEBSTER’S ORTH 

[ our columus to the folloy R ' 

\ ! , matt f 
\ ar, and leed « an Y 
guag i dir und 7 liar it st. Fo I ( 
sympathies ranti-Webs in than « S \ S | 
with equal frankness, that the subject is beset grave difficulties, a that no 
man has aright to form a hasty judgment. We owe it to the impo ‘eo of t 
issue raised between the contestants, to examine the arguments urged 
side with a calm impartiality. The ability displayed by the distinguished phil 
logis nga aint GISCUSSION V iundou i i mud oO 
making for themselves a complete digest of the reasons pro and con, and so come 


to a wise and liberal decision —Ep. Dem. REv.] 


Tur Democratic Review for March, contains several pages of somewhat 
bitter animadversion on the orthography of Noah Webster. A tone of dis- 
paragement is assumed towards this eminent man, which neither the force 
of the Reviewer’s objections, nor his display of philological qualification, 
appears to warrant. Ile who would “judge the judges” might be expected 
to bring to his self-imposed task some little acquaintance with the law. 
Whether our Reviewer's expressions of contempt for an illustrious and 
venerable name, proceed from superior knowledge or from the temerity of 
ignorance and ill-will, we propose to put it in the reader’s power to decide. 

The English language being derived from various and discordant sources, 
its orthography was for a long period confused and unsettled. Even later 
than the time of Cromwell, every man might be said to be “ his own speller.”’ 
Gradually, however, during the last two hundred years, our language has 
been undergoing a process of simplification. It has been working out im- 
portant analogies, and tending steadily towards increased uniformity. But 
this progress, like that of civil liberty in England, has never been regular or 
systematic. Every gain has been made at the expense of much remaining 
irregularity ; and there have always been persons ready to object to all re- 
forms on this account. 

In the last century, for example, when men grew weary of writing 
Subrick, musick, stoick, physick, etc., and began to drop the 4, the cry of 
“innovation” and “inconsistency” was loudly raised. Johnson condemned 
the change as a gross corruption of our language; and one of the “review- 


ers” of the day, undertook to overwhelm it with ridicule by framing sentences 
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like the following: “Dic gave Jac a kic, when Jac gave Dic a knoc on the 
face with a thic stic.” 

In like manner, when the w was first omitted in such words as av thour, 
governour, mediatour, etc., (for nearly every word of this kind came with a 
w into our language from the French,) there was a similar outcry against 
those who ventured on the change. Dr. Webster was denounced throughout 
our country for adopting these “monstrous innovations.” So far was the 
feeling carried in respect to the letter 4, which had so long figured as a 
supernumerary in a large class of words, that two of Roscoe’s works— 
Lorenzo di Medici, and Leo the Tenth—which had been printed by the 
author in England with the new spelling, were actually altered in 1803-5 
throughout the whole eight volumes, by the Philadelphia publisher, who 
restored the / in every word where it had been omitted! 

This “clutter of superfluous” letters has at last been swept away; and we 
may ask: Is there a man in the United States who doubts the expediency 
of these changes? We had not imagined that such an individual could be 
found; but it seems there /s one, and that man is our Reviewer. Whether 
another exists in our country, remains to be determined. But this Reviewer 
tells us in plain terms that these changes were made “ probably without good 
reason”! Now we submit it to the reader, whether it is possible for such a 
man to be a fair critic in a case like this. One whose mind is so shut in by 
an ultra conservatism, is totally disqualified for taking large and liberal 
views of such a subject. His real feeling is, (and this is the principle which 
underlies all his objections,) ‘‘ Do nothing, unless you can do every thing.”’ 
This it is which leads him, the moment any case is mentioned where a change 
in a few words would make an analogy complete, to look out for some other 
and more remote case, and bring the charge of inconsistency because the 
change is not proposed there also! 

Opposition like this would have been quite as justifiable in the days of 
Henry the Kighth or of Queen Elizabeth as at present; and if such objections 
had then prevailed, we should now be writing, with our ancestors of those 
days, Jygge, schyppe, schmalle, onely, aire, uprore, sunne, veray, etc. It is 
because the public paid no regard to such objections, that we have been 
steadily advancing towards greater simplicity and uniformity in our spelling. 
Men saw that the resort to such objections was mere evasion—a changing of 
the issue for the sake of finding fault. We shall endeavor to show that 
nearly all the Reviewer has said is of this character, intermingled with 
bold assertions, and expressions of contempt towards Dr. Webster, such as 
we rarely meet with at the present day in the pages of a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

Our distinguished countryman is represented as “ priding himself most on 
what he was least fitted for;” as “every way unequal to his task;” as 
“aspiring to a Newtonian law that would reconcile all orthographical incon- 
sistencies;” as, * with all his p'odding,” not being able “to hit upon the 
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really weak points of the language.” Intimations against his good faith are 
also thrown out. 

It is unnecessary to reply to aspersions like these. The fame of Noah 
Webster is in the keeping of the nation, beyond the reach of cavyil and ques- 
tion. Born in 1758, he graduated at Yale College in 1778, and entered upon 
those philological studies which he prosecuted to a late period of his life. 
In his spelling-book, published in 1785, he made an important reform in the 
syllabication of words—a reform which may now be found adopted in nine 
tenths of the English dictionaries and spelling-books in use. In his gram- 
mar, published about the same time, he proposed new rules for the use of the 
subjunctive mood; and these have now the force of grammatical law, as well 
‘n England as in the United States. In 1789, Franklin wrote to him: “I 
ean not but applaud your zeal for preserving the purity of our language.” 
In 1807 Webster commenced the great work of his life—his “American 
Dictionary of the English Language.” His labors on this work extended to 
the year 1825, a period of eighteen years. They were years of unintermitted 
study and research. Several of them he devoted to an examination of the 
vocabularies of twenty of the principal languages of the world, with a view 
to tracing the genealogies and affinities of words. Eight months he passed 
at the University of Cambridge, in England, where he had free access to the 
libraries. He spent some time in Paris, always intent on his great work; 
and he afterwards visited London and the principal cities of Great Britain, 
to satisfy himself more thoroughly as to the existing state of the English lan- 
guage and pronunciation in that country. Ie at length returned home, and 
at the age of seventy brought his life-long labors to a close with the publi- 
cation of his Dictionary. 

Such were the qualifications, the self-sacrificing zeal, the faithful career of 
a man, of whom it is now said, ‘“‘ He was every way unequal to his task.” 
The charge that he aspired to a “‘ Newtonian law” which should reconcile all 
orthographical inconsistencies, is a mere impertinence. No man was better 
aware of the impossibility of any such law, applied to a composite language 
like the English. In his Introduction, he says: “It is important that the 
same written words and the same oral sounds to express the same ideas, 
should be used by the whole nation. When any man, therefore, attempts 
to change the established orthography or pronunciation, except to correct 
palpable errors and produce uniformity, by recalling wanderers into the 
pile of regular analogies, he offers an indignity to the nation.” Again he 
says: “In many cases, when a false orthography has been long established, 
| have noticed the fact, without making any alteration in the common spell- 
ing.” Is this the language of one whose rules are “bare assertions of his 
opinions,” and who hoped to “reconcile all orthographical inconsistencies” ? 

The amplitude of Webster's vocabulary is regarded by common people as 
adding to its value; but in this the Reviewer finds new cause for a super- 
cilious depreciation of the “plodding” lexicographer; quoting the following 
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words from Webster’s Dictionary, as suggesting a doubt whethe 


‘increases in the direct ratio of its voluminousness”’ 


avremovability irrepealability LTVENOW NE 
irremov bly irrepe alableness arre paral ’ 
irremunerable errepentance wrreparav 
irreparability irremovable irrepeatlabl 
ae ahd. > pre sad ppp Y a},] 
LPTEPATAILENRESS ~irremovat urrepealanly 


Of these words, some are used by Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser; and 
the majority of them are in every good dictionary of.modern date, including 
Smart’s and Reid’s. All but three of them—the first, seventh, and tenth— 
may be found in another American dictionary, which, if we mistake not, has 
met with great favor in our Reviewer's eyes, and the publishers of which 
have been busily giving circulation to his defamation of Webster. If the 
scrutiny of the critic had been directed to the vocabulary of the competing 
lexicographer whose publishers have been thus engaged, he might have 
detected the following choice words, not one of which can be found in Web- 


ster’s Dictionary : 


cocknefy sapientize syueezable 
7° 7. . 
da hisy SCTANKY thunde ry 
Ta Ee seribblement transmoarifieat 
9° ° ° ° ° 
dirt pre seriggle vind it é Y 
Lllefuddler scrimption ’ sured ne 

7 Lah sho; —ICY . ti. 
nish-) l h sole rize re is 
i | C 


What precious contributions have we here to the “ well of English ur 
filed”! What purity and legitimacy, contrasted with the character of those 
words quoted against Webster, as ‘recruits from all creditable and discr« 
able sources”! 

Let us now examine some of the Reviewer's orthographical objections. 

I. The word woe. Webster gives this as the true spelling; so do Smar 
Reid, Worcester, and other lexicographers. The word is so spelled by ti 
translators of the Bible, by Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and by Wordsworth, 
the most accurate of the English poets. It is the prevalent spelling both i 
England and this country. Webster states a simple fact, and deduces its 
reason: “ Woe takes the final e, like doe, foe, hoe, sloe, toe, and all similar 
nouns of one syllable.” The other parts of speech reject the e. The word 
in question being a noun should take it, making the analogy without excep- 
tion. But our Reviewer magisterially exclaims: “‘ Webster’s reason is entire- 
ly arbitrary.” Arbitrary? It is in fact one of the strongest of all reasons 
in a question of language, namely, a complete analogy ; and the Reviewer's 
comment is mere ignorant assertion. However, he kindly assures us that 
“this is a small matter.” It certainly is so; and there are other specim 
of his criticism quite as “small,” if not smaller, in store for the reader. 
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Il. The words mold and molt. <A pretty large class of monosyllables 
bound together by having the long sound of a, as do/t, bold, etc., had an old 
form, as gould, bould, ould, tould, in which the ~ was finally dropped 
Phere seemed an equally good reason for dropping the w in the two remair 
ing words of the class, namely, mould and moult. Indeed this was done by 
Spenser, South, and many other old English writers. There is also a 

etymological reason for the omission of the v. The Reviewer turns off t 

| port and fort, a totally different class of words, and gives it as his simp 

wssertion, that court ought to be made like them by dropping the w, if we 

| are to admit Webster’s reasons for mold and molt. But port and fort nevi 
had a wv; and no similar reason exists for a change at the same time that al 
etymological reasons are against it. Here is one of those cases of c¢/ 


the issue, in which the Reviewer exhibits a sort of harlequin dexterity. 


Ill. Defense, offense, pretense, etc. Nouns of this kind are of tw 


classes. First, a number in ence from Latin nouns in ¢ia, as sents from 
ententia;s reverence from reverentia; confide nee from confident a, et 
which have their derivatives in ¢, as sententious, ete. Second, a sma 


class of five or six words only, like expense, etc., derived from Latin 


nouns, perfect participles, or verbs. These have their derivatives in 


iney stand thus according to Jonnson: expense trom eéxrpensum; desyene 
from defensio ; offence from offensa ; pretence from pretensus ; suspense fror 


SPenNsus ; Tecompense from recompens , This latter class of words, alth l 
thus differing from the preceding class, came into our language with th 
spelling ence. Evpence and recompence were spelled with ac from the tim 
of Chaucer through all the versions of the Bible down to Bailey’s Dictionary 
in the middle of the last century. Licence was also spelled with ac. But 

eparation now commenced ; and Johnson wrote expense, recompense, s 


and Jicense with ans. It was unfortunate that he did so in license. becaus 
this word properly belongs to the first of the two classes, being derived fron 
licentia, and hence some of its derivatives have the ¢, as licentious. But 
this word can not be recalled. As to erpense, recompense, etc., nO one eve 
doubted that Johnson was right. But if he was right, Webster says he 
ought to have added the other three words of this class, all béing derived 
from words in s, and all having their derivatives spelled with an s. Toy 
does the Reviewer meet this plain argument? By the following series 
evasions : 

Evasion first. He flourishes before us the fact that license has derivatiy 
in both the forms, namely, s and ¢. Be it so. What does this prove, as to 
the point before us? The words in question (defense, offense, ete.) are unl 
livense in this respect. They have only ove form, and that the same with 
rpense. And does it therefore follow that they should be spelled disfer. 
from expense? The true inference (if there is any) from the Reviewer 


premises is this: that /icense should reiissume the ¢, like sentence, becaus 
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its derivatives are a majority of them in ¢, as licentious. But what kind of 
logic is it, which insists that license should retain the s, (while thus differing 
from expense as to derivatives,) but that defense, offense, pretense, should not 
take the s like expense, while they perfectly agree with it in respect to th 
very point brought forward by the Reviewer! 

Evasion second. The Reviewer asks, with an affectation of surprise: 
‘‘What does Webster mean by saying that pretense, offense, defense, are thi 
only three words that remain, terminating in ence?” The context will show 
that Webster never said any thing of this kind, inthe broad, unqualified terms 
here imputed to him; but that he is speaking of the second class of words 
mentioned above, derived from words in s. These three words are all that 
remain in that class, What he says is, those words which thus remain ought 
to take the 8, in common with erpense and recompense, etc. The Reviewer 
utterly misrepresents him, as though Webster was speaking with reference 
vo the other class. Is it possible that the Reviewer could have innocently 
misconceived a meaning so obvious? 

Evasion third, The Reviewer says, in regard to conforming primitive: 
to derivatives: “If this rule has any force, it must be general in its applica- 
tion.” Now Webster never laid it down as a rule; and here is another 
attempt to misrepresent him. It is a great convenience to have primitives 
and derivatives conformed in their spelling ; but surely Webster's endeavor 
to produce this uniformity in a few proper instances is not fairly liable to so 
sweeping a misconstruction. No general “ru/e” can be deduced, either 
from Webster’s practice or principles, on this subject ; he simply shows that 
this conformity is to be studied and secured when it can be conveniently 
done. He found the words catechise and erorcise spelled with an s by 
Walker, Jameson, Knowles, Todd, and the majority of lexicographers. In 
this case, the words conformed to their derivatives—catechist, exorcism, ete.— 
although they departed from Webster’s general rule as to verbs from the 
Greek izo. He allowed them to remain as exceptions, in consideration of the 
other advantage gained. But he found baptize spelled by Johnson, Walker, 
and others with az; and, notwithstanding the derivatives of this word re- 
quire an s, the argument of usage and of conformity with the Greek daptizo, 
was sufficient to induce him to attempt no change. All that he has done 
therefore, has been to let catechise, exorcise, and baptize, retain the form 
which the leading lexicographers had given to them. Webster's general 
rule was this: “Verbs from the Greek izo, and others formed in analog) 
sith them, have the termination in ize, as baptize, legalize.” Mark the un- 
justifiable construction which the Reviewer gives to this simple statement. 
“The assertion,” he says, “that baptize and legalize are derived directly 
from the Greek, needs confirmation.” He would make it appear that Web- 
ster is chargeable with the blunder of deriving Jegalize directly from the 
Greek! Here we have—/irst, an attempt to prove inconsistency against 
Webster, in departing from a rule which he never laid down or admitted ; 
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and secondly, an attempt to prove a blunder against him, which no ingenuity 
can extort from the plain meaning of his words. What shall we say of the 
candor of the critic who resorts to subterfuges like these ? 

Evasion fourth. This has reference to fence, as derived from fend. Now 
the words which Webster proposed to change are all derived, according to 
Johnson, directly from a noun, participle, or verb, containing an s; and so 
their derivatives were in s. But fence, according to the Reviewer's own 
showing, is not derived from a verb containing an 8, and its derivatives are 
notin st Therefore, as stated by Webster, it does not fall under the same 
category with the words in question. All that the Reviewer has said about 
it therefore, is mere evasion. 

While under this head, we may make a remark on the word pretensed, in 
respect to which our Reviewer talks in an ex cathedra style, and says “ Rud 
itout”! We more than insinuates that Webster was guilty of an imposture 
in admitting it, and that he did so in order to favor his own views in regard 
to the spelling of derivatives. ‘“‘ What sort of modern English word is jre- 
tensed ?” asks our critic; ‘‘ Webster cites the encyclopzdia. What encyclo- 
pedia?” The critic is not to be taken in—not he—by a sham word. Well, 
we refer him to any respectable dictionary of modern date for the satisfa 
tion of his sagacious doubts. In Todd’s Johnson he will find: “Pre? 
preetensus, Lat.,) pretended, feigned. Pretensed right is a term of law.— 
If Todd is too modern, we refer the critic to Bailey, or to 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words. If these are too ancient, we refer 
him to Smart’s Abridged London Dictionary, (1854,) or to Alexander Reid's 


; ” 


Staple 


Edinburgh Dictionary for Schools, (republished by the Messrs. Appleton, 
New-York.) By the critic’s leave we will, therefore, rule back the word pre- 
tensed. Itis a matter of little consequence, except as showing the ignorance 
of the man who undertakes to put down Dr. Webster for his ignorance. 
But there is one word, pretentious (from the French pretentieur,) which 
Webster, it seems, has omitted. This he has done,in common with the 
authorities cited above, and all the standard lexicographers. We are sorry 
for it. The critic’s own style is a proof that the epithet may be sometimes 
convenient and apt. 


IV. The words dullness, fullness, etc. The Reviewer suggests that “a 


lulness should be written du//ness because its primitive is written du//, ski 
ful should be written s/i//full to ‘complete the analogy’ with stiffness. 
Walker, in his Introduction to his Rhyming Dictionary, Aphorism VIL, 
tr] ; 


27 
1é88, C/LLLNESS Lé88 
’ ’ , 


instances the following words, namely: smalness, 
fulness, as spelled according to the mode then prevalent, and pertinently asks, 
“Since there is no hope of restoring the lost / to these words, why should 


we write i//ness, fellness, shrillness, and stil/ness, unless we are determined 


to have no rule for our orthography, good or bad?” But the good sense 


the p iblic came to the rescue, and the 7 was restored to smal/ ess, tu C&S, 
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and chillness. Why not then to dullness and fullness? It was in this con 
nection that Webster, in No. 6 of his rules, gave his verdict for du//ness and | 
ess. How does the Reviewer meet the combined authority and argu 


ments of Webster and Walker? Why, after his old fashion of ev 


7 


He tells us that under Webster’s principle, we ought to write “s 

Now every child knows, that fu/ (though derived from /1//) has become a 

regular English formative as much as /y, (from Jie, like,) in wisely, like! 

etc. It by no means follows, because the spelling of the primitive s/?// ough 

to be retained in ski///u/ that, therefore, the affix fuv/ ought not to have it 
gitimate contracted form. As well might it be said, that in the derivatiy 
vely, because we retain the whole of the primitive in the first syllable, th. 

formative 7y ought also to take the form of /ike, making the word /i/e-lil 


With regard to the affixes Jess and ness, Webster himself says that one s i 

these syllables is useless; but as there is no irregularity in the spelling of 

them in the large number of words to which they are attached, we may cer- 
: 


tainly accept the formative ju/ as it exists, anc 


at the same time omit t 
strike out the superfluous s in ness, without inconsistency. A mat 
consistently adopt one reform which he finds already in vogue, even thoug! 
» may not think it expedient to venture upon another for which the publi 
is unprepared. The Reviewer has here not only shifted the issue, but 


hibited his ignorance of one of the commonest laws regulating the formati 
f English words. 


V. Words like traveler, worshiper, etc. We come now to the most exter 
sive class of words affected by the rules adopted by Webster. The follow 
ing rule, laid down by Lowth and other grammarians, is one of the bes 
established in English orthography: 


\ ls of 1 on lable, ending ‘ 
( i ki t 3 ( 
‘ ( such words aré t ented ] 
t st cons t. EXAMPLES: (( i ( 
Mase second.) son. reasoned, reas / 


Of the doubling of the p, as in worshipping, and of the 7, as in 
Lowth says it is a “‘fault in the spelling, which neither analogy nor pr 
unciation justifies.” 
From inattention to this rule we have such inconsistencies as novelist with 
one 7, and duellist with two; bigotted, rivetted, etc., with two t's; and 
wcketed, vomited, etc., with one. Indeed the exceptions to the rule have 
been so purely arbitrary and capricious, that the same writer would double 
the unaccented consonant at one time, and omit to do it at another, Thé 


exceptions might be indefinitely extended at the whim of any one; for n 


| 
| 


1 


ne could decide what the best usage really was in regard to many of the 
words. 


Walker says: ‘An ignorance of this rule has led many to write bigot 
ited, etc., and from this spelling has frequently arisen a false pi 
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nunciation; but no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly 


. Why we should write lielling, levelling, revelling, and yct offering, 
ing, reasoning, I am totally at a loss to determine.” 


-y, Ashe, and other English writers expressed themselves in favor of 


than / 





Lowth’s rule, and Perry introduced it to a great extent in his dictionary. 
Among’ American writers, Worcester says: “It evidently better accords with 


traveling. ete 


the analogy of the language.” And he adds: *‘This form (f 


nly wants the sanction of prevailing usage to render it the preferable ortho- 
graphy.” 
Mr. C. Vines, author of “The Dictionary Appendix,” (London, 1854,) 


udopts Webster’s reform, and says of the “deviations” condemned by Lowth: 

They are liberties that ought not to be sanctioned, being directly opposed 
*4¥ 

ns with- 


to orthographical rule and to proper accentuation—they are deviatio 
All consistent writers should give their decided 


uit areason ... 
ypposition to this devious current in orthography.” 
Webster simply carried out the recommendations of Lowth, Walker, 


Perry, and other authorities. Since the appearance of the revised edition of 
Webster's Dictionary in 1847, the American public have taken up the reform 
in the spirit of men who mean to see it through. Editors and publishers 
who follow Webster in nothing else, take a strong hold here. Practice: 
printers, compositors, and proof-readers, a class exercising great influence in 
introducing improvements in orthography, despairing of keeping in the 
memory the many arbitrary deviations from a general rule, feel the im- 
portance of carrying out so broad an analogy as this. It is prevailing every- 
where with a rapidity wholly unexpected by the warmest Websterian. 

But how has the Reviewer met the argument of Lowth and Walker? 


What has he said to invalidate the force of their reasons, or to show that 


Lowth’s rule, recommended by Webster, should not be at once adopted in 
our orthography? Notasyllable! He darts off to another subject, and 
seeks to find fault with Webster as “inconsistent,” because he does not 


bring certain other words under the same rule. Now this applies as much 


to Lowth and Walker as it does to Webster; but the Reviewer says nothing 
about them. His abuse is directed solely against the American lexicographer, 
as if he alone was responsible for whatever difficulties may exist in the 
case. 

We have already intimated that in every stage of improvement in our 
spelling, there will arise some point of difficulty. It is impossible to do every 
thing at once. The good sense of the English race has kept them from 
attempting it; and at the same time has led them to go on widening their 
analogies, even though there might be a point where some inconsistency, 
real or apparent, would occur. The inconsistencies in the old spelling were, 
in many instances, far greater than in the reformed. In the present case 
there is a class of words like tranquillity, which do not fall properly under 


Lowth’s rule. This rule relates, as all know, to English formatives. Take 
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now the word tranquillity. We have no English formative here. The word 
is not made up of tranquil and ity; it is directly derived from the Latin 
tranquillitas. Sowe have civility from civilitas; frugality from frugulitas 
while degality, according to Todd’s Johnson, is from the French (cya 
From the Latin cancello we have cancellatus, cancellatio ; and from these 
the English words cancellate, cancellated, cancellation. So also we have the 
Latin word Jamella, from which Dr. Webster deduces the English word 


ye 


lamel, and through this, going back to /amella, he derives lamellar and the 
other derivatives. We have the same kind of warrant for crystallography, 


crystalline, metallurgy, etc. So also for chancellor. Every body knows 
that this word is not compounded of the English word chance/, with the 
formative or. So also in regard to chapellany, now an obsolete word. It 
is not a compound of chapel and any, but derived from capel/anus, a Latin 
term of the middle ages. In regard to excellence: this word is not formed 
from the English word exce/, and ence as a formative, but directly from the 
Latin excellentia. So of excellent. Now in respect to all these words, one 
thing is certain: they do not fall under Lowth’s rule—they are not English 
derivatives. But how does the Reviewer turn aside from the real question ? 
What room does he here find for cavil? Let us see. 

Evasion first, Webster has confined the rule to English formatives. 
This was plainly the whole intent of his observations under rule No. 3, as 
quoted by the Reviewer. Webster very briefly alludes to the other class of 
words, as derived direct/y from the Latin and Greek—his plain and sole 
object being to show, that they did not come from the English. The Reviewer 
has laid hold of the word”“ directly,” to give us the important informa- 
tion that the word chancellor came into our language through the French 
from the Latin, and not directly from the Latin, and so to raise a s! 
victory over Webster’s self-contradiction. He also gives us, in his style of 
delicate humor, the additional information that Webster’s “great-grandfather 
was not there when the word was adopted”! But what has all this to do 
with the real question at issue: that respecting Lowth’s rule, or the pro- 
priety of its being established as recommended by Webster? ‘I'he Reviewer 
resorts to his old game. He dodges the real issue, draws off the reader's 


10ut of 


attention to anew side-issue, and quibbles because Webster, in his neces- 
sarily brief rule, did not (as he does under the proper head in his dictionary, ) 
trace the pedigree of chancellor through the French chancelier to cancel- 
larius, but made mention of the Latin original only! The attempt to fix 
upon Webster “ inferentially” the absurd rule, that “ words directly derived 
always retain the // of their originals,” falls with the rest of these frivolous 
charges. Emboldened by practice, the Reviewer seems now to have attained 
a facility in his ‘‘ changes of the issue” which Herr Alexander might envy. 
Evasion second. The Reviewer endeavors to mystify the subject by 
charging Webster with doing something wholly “arbitrary” in dividing th: 
words shaveling and starveling into two syllables, while he divides shove/i 
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and traveling into three. He says ‘ Webster ordains” this; and also, ‘ Here 
then is arbitrary rule the second in direct conflict with arbitrary rule the 
first.” Let us see. Shave is a word of one syllable, and /ing an English 


formative of another syllable. Is there any thing “arbitrary” in making 


1 


them, when united, a word of fico syllables? All the lexicographers have 
done the same, and what else could be made of such a compound? On the 
other hand, shovel and travel are words of two syllables. Is there any thing 
“arbitrary” in making them words of three syllables, when the formative 7 
is added? What else could Webster possibly make them? The intentional 
point of the Reviewer's evasion seems to be this: that the formative termina. 
tion is the same in these two classes of words! Unless this be admitted, there 
is plainly not a shadow of pretense for the objection made. Now we put the 
question: Did the Reviewer believe when he wrote this, that the words 
shaveling and shoveling have the same formative termination? If he did 
believe it, he is too ignorant as to the structure of our language to justify his 
meddling. He has put himself hors du combat on such a subject. If he 
did vof believe it, if he knew better, then has he used false reasoning in 
order to bring reproach on Webster. There is no escape from this dilemma. 
Evasion third. This is of the same nature with the preceding. The Re- 
viewer gives gravel as the primitive, and grave//y under it, as a case in which 
Webster is inconsistent in doubling the 7. Now in the adjective gravre//y, 


é 


the formative termination is not 7 but /y, being an abbreviation of /ic, (//ke,) 
and denoting gravel-like. Webster is therefore consistentyin writing gravel 
/y with two 7's, as he is in writing eroo//y with two, and weo/en with one. 
Weagain put the question: Did the Reviewer know that /7 was the formative? 
If he did not know, his ignorance of a fact familiar to school-boys, is some- 
what remarkable in one who undertakes to pronounce majesterially on the 
qualifications of Dr. Webster. If he did know, then has he endeavored to 
mislead his readers and produce an injurious impression, by wantonly false 
reasonin 


r 


VI. Words in er, like theater, ete. In judging of the propriety of Web- 
ster’s proposed mode of spelling these words, one should be fully aware to 
how wide an extent the French form of re prevailed in the time of Chaucer, 
and even much later, in our early versions of the Bible. Not only such 
words as chionly , cidi Fr: tige r, enter, It ver, te? di yr. charter, numb ”, etc., 
once written chambre u cidre tigre, entire core rre, te dre , etc., had the French 
form; but it was-even applied to words of Saxon origin, out of deference to 
the fashion of the court. Hence we find mordre and murthre for murder, 
and other cases of the same kind. But the English form rapidly prevailed. 
It is idle to say, as the Reviewer has done, that “re is as consistent with any 
admitted or fixed principle of English orthography as e7.” Every school- 
boy knows better than this. Our English ancestors who reversed the form 
knew better. How, then, has the Reviewer met Webster’s argument from 
this steady tendency towards the termination er? By still 
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Another evasion. THe turns off, as usual, to a side-issue, at the same time 
adopting a contumelious tone. Adverting to Webster's remark, that some 
fifteen or twenty words, with their derivatives, had retained the spelling in 
er, he takes airs upon himself in the following characteristic manner: “ The 
reason why these fifteen or twenty words retain their original termination, 

ae } s oa 


and why Webster should have let them alone, is obvious to every « 


7 *2 99 


himself (!) namely, that their derivatives req 
Let us look for a moment at this instance of Noah Webster’s stupidity, 


All the world, it seems, knew (though he did not) that if we write theat 

luster, ete., we must carry the ¢ into their derivatives, and write ¢/ real, 
lusterous, etc. Indeed? Why, then, have all the world changed 

into wonder, while they yet write wondrous, and not wonderous? Why 
have they changed monstre into monster, while they still write trous, 
and not monsterous? Why have they changed entre into enter, and yet 
been so stupid as to write entrance? Why have they changed disasfre int 


lisaster, and yet written disastrous, and not disasterous? The fact is, the 
Reviewer has supposed a rule on this subject, which does not exist, namely, 
that if a word ends in cr, and has a formative, the ec must enter into the 
formative. But we have numerous cases in which words ending in ¢7, 07, 
etc., do not retain the vowel in composition; as, for example, Aunfress from 
hunter, actress from actor, ancestress from ancestor, and a multitude of 


others, We could go on, adducing case after case directly in the teeth of our 


critic’s principle. And yet this is the man who affects such contempt for 
} 


Dr. Webster as to say, he was ignorant of what every one but himself 


knew.” 

The Reviewer talks as though he supposed Webster was the only lexico- 
grapher who had ever put these fifteen or twenty words into a dictionary 
with the termination ev. But this was done more than two centuries ago, 
by John Minsheu, in his great folio dictionary, entitled, “The Guide to 
Tongues.” In this work, printed in the year 1617, the words in question 
are reduced to the English spelling in e7, and this was also done in a num- 
ber of dictionaries of foreign languages, about the same period. Phillips, 
the nephew of Milton, did the same in his ‘‘ New World of English Words,” 
in 1658. Sepulcher, theater, miter, etc., was the general spelling of the dic- 
tionaries of that day. It is a somewhat curious fact, that the word scepter 
came into our language from the first with the spelling ter, while almost 
every other word of the kind took the French form, In Wickliffe’s Bible it 
was spelled cepter, and it retained its termination in ev through all the ver- 
sions to that of King James inclusive; nor was it altered therein until a 
comparatively late period. Even Bailey gives scepter as the only proper 
spelling, while many of the other words stand in his pages in the same dou- 
ble form as in Dr. Webster’s. The influence of French literature, after the 
restoration of Charles the Second, brought back the French form, which 
was adopted by Johnson. At the present day German literature is becom 
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ing more and more familiar to the English eye, and with it the Teutonic 
spelling in er, which belongs equally to the genius of that language and 
of ours. 

The Reviewer exultingly produces the word ogre, as a “ contradiction.” 
This word came into our language from the East through the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, and was so purely a foreign word as hardly to 


justify a change. 


With regard to acre, massacre, and lucre, which are necessary exceptions, 
because of the liability of ¢ before e to be pronounced like s, if this is an 
objection to theater, etc., where there is no such liability, it is equally an 
objection to cider, tender, etc. Shall we do nothing because we can not do 
every thing ? 

We may remark, while on this subject, that the derivatives of center, etc., 
proceed much more conveniently from the English form than from the 
French. Under the latter, we have such awkward derivatives as centred, 
sceptred, sepulchred, reconnoitring, etc., words which are certainly more 
likely to be misunderstood and mispronounced than centered, sceptered, se- 
pulchered, reconnoitering, etc. Milton and Pope seem to have been aware 
of this, and wrote scepter l, centere l, ete. Sir Isaac Newton, Camden, Sel- 
den, and many of their cotemporaries wrote center, scepter, etc. We have 
changed diametre to diameter. Why should we not write meter as 
well? 

VIL. foretell, fulfill, distill, instill. The Reviewer gives as Webster’s 
reason for this mode of spelling, that ‘the derivatives require the double 
il.” “Then, certainly,” adds the Reviewer, “forget, submit, begin, refer, 
concur, repel, and so on, should be written, forgett, submitt,” etc. Here by 
suppressing a portion of Webster’s language, an erroneous impression is 
conveyed, The reason for the spelling is given in the following passage, 
which the critic ignores: ‘These words retain the 7/ of their primitives.” 
And to show what primitives he means, Webster adds: “In this case it is 
only necessary to remember the rule, that the spelling of the original 
words ¢e//, stil/, fill, is retained in all the derivatives.” But what English 
primitives are there, ending in a double consonant, which bear the same 
relation to forget, submit, etc., that tel/, stil], and jill do to foretell, fulfill, 
distill, instill? The two cases are not analogous, and we have here an 


other misrepresentation of Webster's actual language. 


VIIT. “‘ Practise, the verb, should be spelled practice, because the noun 
is so spelled. Drought should be spelled drouth, because it is extensively 
so pronounced. J/e:yht should be spelled hight, because it was so spelled 
by Mitton. Zon should be spelled tun, and molasses, melasses, because that 
spelling is more consistent with the etymologies. Contemporary should be 


spelled cotemporary, because it is more easily pronounced. Plough should 
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be spelled plow, because that spelling more naturally represents the 
sound.” ‘These are not Webster’s reasons, but the critic’s disingenuous 
abstract of them. In regard to practise, Webster's “‘ ecause” is clear and 
conclusive; the critic makes it weak and ridiculous. Webster says: ‘ The 
distinction in spelling between the noun and the verb properly belongs only 
to words which are accented on the last syllable, as device and devise, where 
the verb has the sound of ize. The spelling practise tends to give it the same 
sound.” Ile might have added that, the pronunciation being alike in noun 
and verb, persons who try to observe the distinction in writing, are often 
puzzled to recollect which ought to have the ¢ and which the s. By abolish 
ing the unnecessary and misleading distinction, Webster has established a 
genuine reform. 

Webster gives both drought and drouth. Under the former, he says: 
“The spelling drought is after the Belgic dialect; but the regular word, 
drouth or drowth, is still considerably used.” 

Webster approves hight because it is desirable that the noun should be 
thus regularly formed from the adjective high, If Milton, (who wrote 
highth,) may not be quoted in favor of the simpler form, because he wrote 
ruine, onely, ete., then Johnson ought not to be quoted as authority for any 
word, inasmuch as he wrote physick, honour, ete. 

Tun is so spelled by Todd, Walker, Smart, Reid, and many other lexico- 
graphers. Both forms (fon and tun) are given by Webster. We/vsses is 
given by Webster as the etymological spelling; molasses as that which usage 
has sanctioned. The word is defined only under the latter form; and, in 
Webster's smaller dictionaries, melasses is not to be found, 

Usage has long been equally divided between contemporary and ¢ 
porary. They are both allowed by Johnson. Webster favors the latter 


/ 


form because it is more easily pronounced. But both spellings are found in 


their places. 


Plow is a restoration of what was the original and preferable spelli 


Hing, 
The termination ov has this advantage over ovyh: the latter has five differ- 
ent sounds, the former only two. low, plowman are the spelling of the 
English Bible, from the day of King James to that of the last issue from the 
Oxford press. By spelling p/ow instead of plough we get rid of two super- 
fluous letters. It is an economical change. In the United States it is 


rapidly prevailing. 


Those tendencies which Webster saw in our language to greater sim 
plicity and broader analogies, are set down by our critic to be such as “it 
would puzzle any other philologist to discover.” Yet this writer, so lavish 
in his charges of inconsistency and “reciprocal contradiction,” has pre 
viously said, of the period between Johnson's and Webster’s day, that ‘‘ or- 
thography was in a state of progress.” Then what sort of progress was it? 


A progress to /ess simplicity and narrower analogies? 
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After telling us that, “ Webster, with all his plodding, could not hit upon 
the really weak points of the language,” the Reviewer undertakes to en- 
lighten us as to what really ave some of the weak points, We need give 
but one specimen of his qualifications. He tells us that, “ Episode and 
epitome have the same etymology, yet one has three syllables and the other 
four.” Jie might with just as much propriety say that recipe and reside, or 
that cals: and cheese have “the same etymology.” /pitome is from the 
same word (/x:rou7) in Greek, the final vowel being eta, and sufficiently in- 
dicating that the word has four syllables. /pisode is from epeisodion, 
(¢reccgodiov,) and by the natural law of formation takes but three syllables. 
And yet this is the man who talks of Webster's 


guage,’ and who throws out intimations against the 


“tampering with the lan- 


a 


genuineness of his 
etymologies.” 

It is unnecessary for us to pursue this subject farther. The Reviewer 
says, that “ Webster’s much-vaunted reform is limited to about e/ghty word 
in a dictionary containing eighty thousand words; being the proportion of 
one to a thousand.” At one moment, we have a sneer at Webster’s “ radi- 
calism” and his “‘ Newtonian law,” and the next at his conservatism, and 
the insignificant number of his changes. We have seen that there is not 
one of Webster's rules, stigmatized as “arbitrary rules of his own creation,” 
by the Reviewer, for which Webster did not find ample authority in the 
past, and did not give philosophical reasons. We have seen that in no one 
instance has the Reviewer established his charge, that these rules “ are ridi- 
culous from their reciprocal contradictions.” We have seen that in respect 
to the rule covering most of Webster's changes, (that regulating such words 
us traveling, worshiping, etc.,) so far from venturing upon an “ arbitrary 
rule,” Webster simply protested against an arbitrary departure from rule. 
We have seen that the vague sneers at Webster’s “ ignorance,” recoil with 
fatal precision, transformed into wnequivocal proofs, on their utterer. We 
have seen that the critic’s superciliousness becomes simply absurd, when 
we put his right of judgment to the test. If there is ever a show of spe- 
ciousness in his objections, it is on the surface merely. It will not bear the 
probe. 

It is easy, by garbling and misquoting language, to impart an appearance 
of inconsistency to rules which the entire context would explain. It is 
easy, by arguments thus based on premises made to suit the objection, and 
by the cheap rhetoric of sneers, to play the sagacious critic, and create a 
distrust of the truth. It is easy to assail a well-earned reputation; to re- 
present a self-sacrificing diligence as mere ‘ plodding,” and to stigmatize as 
“assumption,” that conscious mastery of a subject, gained by years of ex- 
clusive study and devotion; but we have no fear that the fame of Noah 
Webster will be affected by such attacks. It has gone on increasing from 
year to year, wherever the English language is spoken. It illumines the 
first gropings in knowledge of many millions of children. It has received 
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Or 


from the cumulative testimony of the first intellects of the age, continual ac- 
cessions of strength and honor. It has dignified American scholarship, and 
made American authority in the republic of letters more felt and respected, 
It is imperishably associated with the English language, and with the glory 
of the American people. ; 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTIHL. 


FOREIGN. 


“THe best beloved night” of diplomatic ‘‘ peace” has descended upon Eu- 
rope one more. They made such an one with the first Napoleon two or 
three times. It did not last, however. Will this? John Bull growls at it. 
He has paid exceedingly dear for his whistle, and had never a chance of 
playing, “ Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves” for his money. Johnis 
wrong in that. He has been ruling them all along, but not the jisk in them 
His navy—his two hundred and forty war-steamers are a kind of modern 
Canute in that way. But after all, Canute, the story-book says, had to take 
to his heels, and scamper for a dry place when the tide came in, Or rather, 
John’s navy is a great steam scare-crow, kept up at great expense of coal 
and bunting, to frighten such birds as the bald eagle from neighboring corn- 
fields. ‘* Look at it!” exclaims the English press, swelling with exultation ; 
“look at it, you Yankees, and behave yourselves, It is true, it has done 
nothing in the late war with Russia; but that was because we couldn’t get 
at her, on account of some forts and batteries she was so mean as to build 
along her coast, but it’s quite another affair with you. You have nothing of 
the sort, and in case you prove fvolish, we shall put you through by steam 
in a jiffey.” <A foolish piece of bravado. Itis high time all this buncombe bow- 
wowing was had away with on both sides the Atlantic. It is equally out of 
place on either. England and America have grave responsibilities resting 
upon them, Those responsibilities are to be met. They should be met by 
both in a frank and noble way. Let us, at any rate, meet them so, and dis- 
card the follies of the braggart and the bully. We are both brave and stub- 
born nations, and capable of vast effort. What a curse to the world, when- 
ever those qualities are exhibited, or that effort exerted in a bad cause—a 
false direction. On the Continent of Europe England has to-day the chance 
of turning the scale in favor of liberty. -What hinders her? ‘The con- 
tinued occupation of Italy by Austrian troops does more to disturb Europe 





mous 


also 
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than all the mad schemes of ultra-revolutionists. It is the splinter in the flesh, 
from which comes a perpetual fester. A decided word from England will 
relieve Italy from that incubus. What hinders? The Palmerston Cabinet! 
Looking nearer home, we see that it is the manifest destiny of North-Amer- 
icans to colonize and control this continent. We feel that the Isthmus of 
Panama especially is necessary to us, as the connecting link between our rf 
Atlantic and Pacific Empire. This necessity is of so imperious a nature as 
to override all minor considerations of policy, and even of right. The des- 
tinies of thirty millions of people, and such a people, must not and can not 
be jeopardied for the sake of a handful of mongrel half-breeds. If the 
isthmus be indispensable to us as a means of national cohesion, we must oc- 
cupy it—and we will. But what hinders? The Palmerston Cabinet. Thus 
this Cabinet, which represents only the violent prejudices of an aristocratic 
class, and violates the sentiments of the whole mass of Englishmen, is 
equally false to the true interests of the world in both hemispheres. How 
long shall we permit it to stand in the way of our duty? It fails every way 
of its own. *Shall it be allowed to turn us quite away from ours? We do 
not talk in the interest of filibusterism. That is a mere accident of the time. 
It has nothing to do with the real issue. The true point is this—that Cen- 
tral America lies in such a relation to the two extremes of this Union, that 
our own interests and safety impose it upoh us asa national necessity—a 
simple law of self-preservation—to exercise exclusive control over the right 
of transit. The murder of our citizens by a crowd of drunken negroes, 
monkeyfied with uniforms, and, as in studied derision of the common-sense 
of the world, called police, is merely an added proof of the necessity. We 
want a stationary United States force at both ends of the inter-oceanic com- 
munication by way of the Isthmus; and we shall have to have it, whether 
England acquiesce or whether she oppose. This question must be looked 
to at Cincinnati! Yet, in spite of the Palmerston Cabinet, and of all th: 
former policy of Great Britain, the great principle for which the United 
States waged war in 1812—the principle, that the flag covers the cargo— 
has found at last a lodgment in maritime law, and we have the following a: 
the result of the stupendous farce of folly, murder, waste, and wickedness 
played by France and England for two years past: 

‘Declaration respecting maritime law, signed by the Plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, as 
sembled in Congress at Paris, April 16, 1856: + 

“The Plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, of the 30th March, 
1856, assembled in conference, 

“ Considering, 

“That maritime law, in time of war, has long been the subject of de- 
plorable disputes ; 

“That the uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a matter, 
gives rise to differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents which 
may occasion serious difficulties, and even conflicts ; 
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“That it is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform doctrine on 
so important a point ; 

“That the Plenipotentiaries assembled in Congress at Paris can not better 
respond to the intentions by which their governments are animated, than by 
seeking to introduce into international relations fixed principles in this re- 
spect ; 

“The above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries being duly authorized, resolved 
to concert among themselves as to the means of attaining this object; and, 
having come-to an agreement, have adopted the following solemn declara- 
tion : 

“1. Privateering is, and remains abolished. 

“2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war. 

“3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemy’s flag. 

“4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that is to say, 
maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the’coast of the 
enemy. 

“The governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries engage to bring 
the present declaration to the knowledge of the States which have not taken 
part in the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 

“Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim can not but be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries 
doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain the general adop- 
tion thereof will be crowned with full success. 

“The present declaration is not, and shall not be binding except between 
those Powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

“Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856.” 

This is the only result which has any importance to us, or to the world in 
general. It is a matter of supreme indifference to us, whether the Black 
Sea be neutralized or not, or who fills the Grand Turk’s pipe—Russia or the 
Allies. Whichever it may be, the “7chibouchiere” is bound to burn his 
fingers. But the four general principles of maritime law laid down are of 
vital interest to the whole civilized world. The second, third, and fourth 
are taken from our American copy-book. Hooted at, snubbed, growled at, 
jeered, bullied for promulgating them, we have continued to do so from 
almost the dawn of our national existence, and behold the three greatest of 
great powers—as they delight to think themselves—wage a war of unexam- 
pled violence and sacrifice—and the sole result of the whole thing is to es- 
tablish, in some sort, as the law of nations, three ‘“ Yankee notions!” How 
absurd, then, for the ‘haut noblesse,” represented by Palmerston of England, 
to fret out their proud hearts for fear that something may be conceded to 
the progressive spirit of American Democracy. The concession is inevita- 
ble. It is made to, and compelled by, the spirit of the age, which America 
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represents. England represents the past—traditional—dead—fast lapsing 
into mere oblivion: America, the future in the present—full of life, of prom 
ise, of hope. Already the Palmerston Cabinet has been rudely shaken. It 
can with difficulty survive a peace which has brought England no honor; 
nor does it seem as if its vitality would sustain it against the danger of a 
war with America, from which she could, under any Cabinet, issue with 
either honor or profit. The signs of the times are ominous. Before the ink 
with which these suggestions is printed shall be dry, the Palmerston Cabinet 
may have fallen, and the whole policy of Great Britain be changed. 


DOMESTIC. 


Speaking of Cincinnati brings us at once, and no doubt our readers with 
us, to the centre of all interest for this month. We shall go to press ten 
days before the momentous question of ‘‘ Who is the nominee ?” will be de 
cided. To that question, therefore, we can give no better answer than any 
ther disinterested individual. We use the word advisedly. We can lay 
our hands upon our hearts, and profess with unequivocating honesty, that 
we are wholly disinterested. We have worked for no candidate in advance. 
It has seemed to us, that the battle was to be fought on more momentous 
questions than that of men. The whole tenor of this Review to-day, as for 
the whole time it has been under our charge, now six months, has pointed 
to this. We have labored to show, what we most earnestly believe, that the 
true intent and meaning of the Constitution is to find its sole honest expo- 
nent at this time in the Democratic party, and that the coming battle will be 
between it and every form of “ism” and disloyalty to the Union. To enable 
us to conquer gloriously in this fight, we ask of the Cincinnati Convention 
a noble standard-bearer. We care nothing for his birth-place. He may be 
a Northern man or a Southern man. We ask only that such a man may be 
selected as can stand before the country upon unquestionable antecedents. 
We want no man for whom we shall have to apologize and split hairs. We 
want a man to swear by—a great man! A great crisis is upon us. Let us 
meet it with great measures and great men. Do not let us deceive ourselves 
with the cant of availability. The temper of the times is such that he who 
isa really great man will prove the really available man. It will not do for 
mere politicians and wire-pullers to manage this thing. The people of the 
United States are a party to the action. We are going before the grandest 
f all juries to try our cause. They are judges as well of the law as of the 
facts. We are to plead for State rights; for national unity; for peace at 
home, and honor abroad; and our leading counsel will be the Vominee. In 
his person confidence and respect must centre, or resolutions, platforms, 
speeches, and meetings will be merely frivolous. Upon the verdict of this 
jury depends the reintegration of the Democracy, and the incorporation 
into it of all true and loyal adherents of the Constitution and the laws. The 
line of division must be made by it between Constitutionalists and auti-Con- 


or 
of 
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stitutionalists, under whatever name they may have heretofore been known. 
Give us, agen of the Convention, an honored and illustri name to 
inscribe upon the banners of the Democracy, and the country—the whole 


country—will respond with enthusiasm. Our od itform is already before the 
country. We stand up boldly as the only constitutional and conservatiy 
party. We fought many years for a strict construction of the Constitution 


We were victorious. Defeated in every indirect effort to destroy its efficacy, 


the enemy now attempt to batter in breach, and hope to carry it by assault. 
After teaching how to construe it, we must now teach them how to respect it. 
After fortifying the citadel, providence grants us the high honor to be its 
garrison, and we are ready to repel the enemy or die at our post as God 
pleases; for to him, who has so wonderfully led us as a people hitherto, we 
look for help even unto the end. Already we believe the course and con- 
sistent firmness of the Democracy has begun to have its effect, and we feel 
assured that it requires but one united effort more to scatter the encmies of 
the Republic, and secure a long period of renewed confidence and repose. 
We have nowhere seen the feelings of our own hearts, and the happier 


1 


convictions of our judgment more appropriately expressed than in the 





portion of Mr. Buchanan’s speech, delivered at Baltimore, May 12th, w 
we quote, namely : 

“‘ Disunion is a word which ought not to be breathed amongst us, even in 
% whisper. The word oucht to be considered one of dircful « n. and our 
children should be taught that it is sacrilege to pronounce it. Let the tim 
ever arrive when faction or fanaticism shall drive the people of any State t 
the brink of the precipice, let them have a full view of the yawning gulf be 
neath, and they will recoil with instinctive horror has the aby 

“Tn regard to the future destiny of my country, I confess I am an optimist; 
and I have an abiding faith, that a majority of the States and of the pe 
will always eventually redress every wrong which may!be committed against 


P 
f 


any portion of the country. Strange as it may seem, my faith was never 
stronger in this belief than at the present moment. Wehave already reached, 
and almost passed, the dangerous crisis on the subject of domestic slavery. 





The volcano is nearly exhausted. The material for continued agitation no 
longer exists. And why? Because I hold it to be quite impossible that 
any considerable portion of our people can long continue to contest the ele 


a) 
-_~ 


mentary republican principles seceaninia' in the territorial 
gress. 

“This is nothing more than the power possessed by the people of ever) 
free State since the world began. It is the foundation—the elementary prin 
ciple of a democratic republic. Without a cheerful submission to the will 
of the majority no democratic government can exist. We have thus reached 
the end, or to use an expressive Americanism, the finality of our legislation 
on this subject. 

‘What man in the United States who values his character, will rise 
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among his fellow-citizens and seriously urge the repeal of a law declaring 
hat the majority shall govern? None; not one. I repeat, we have reached 
the finality of the question. We have arrived at the elementary principle 
f freedom, that the majority shall govern—a principle essential to liberty, 
and as unchangeable as liberty itself. 

“ After the tempest has passed away, it requires some days for the waves 
f the ocean to subside, so after the agitation in the public mind for many 
years on the slavery question, it will require some time before this shall 
cease. That it will do so, except among those fanatics who are governed by 


a higher law than the Constitution, I feel an abiding confidence. 


“ And is it not high time that the agitation on this question should sub- 


side, and the intellect and energy of the American people be directed to 
other objects? Our foreign relations demand their serious attention. Our 
mercantile marine is now the largest in the world, and our merchant-vessels 
cover every sea; but where is the navy to protect them ? 

but we have too little of it, although we do not require any thing like so large 
ynavy as that of Great Britain or France, The first commercial people in 


“To be sure what we have is composed of the best and bravest materials; 


the world, we are but a third or fourth-rate naval power. Never have I been 

) convinced as during my residence abroad of the wisdom of the maxim of 
the Father of his Country, that the best mode of preserving peace is to be 
prepared for war.” 

In domestic politics one of the most important events of the month is the 
Manifesto issued by the discontented Free-Soilers of the State of New-York, 
These gentlemen are placed in the most curious position. They are the 
veritable Mohammed’s coffin of the 19th century, They cry aloud by day, and 
eroan out in their dreams by night the words of Webster: ‘‘ Where shall 
ve go?” With happy unanimity of sentiment, and after mature considera- 
he Democratic party of the State of New-York, both “ard” and 
“Soft,” adopted the same platform of principles, and ranged themselves on 
the side of the National Democracy. The reception of either one or other of 
the delegations by the Cincinnati Convention could not be made, therefore, to 
turn upon the question of principle. It must rest solely upon the question 
f regularity of appointment. The “Soft” Convention which assembled at 
Syracuse Jan, 10th, 1856, for the appointment of delegates to the Nationa 
Convention, took plain, bold ground in favor of Southern rights. It repu- 
diated every thing like “‘free-soilism.” In doing so it honestly represented 
the sentiment of the Conservative Democracy of the State. By this action 
it of course placed the “ Free-Soilers” proper, who had clung like burrs to its 
skirts, in a singularly uncomfortable position. They were driven to-ask them- 
selves the questions: “Shall we keep silence, or shall we speak out in meet- 
ing?” The fact stared them in the face, that the Democracy of the State of 
New-York, as a mass, was sound and heart-whole in its attachment to the 


tT 1 


nion, the Constitution, and the reserved rights of the States. What, there- 
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fore, must they (the Free-Soilers) do? Traitors in heart, could they smile, 
and smile, and wait for a chance to murder as they smiled: or should they 
put a bold front upon their treason, and strike in open day? If they did the 
former they had a chance to work on a little longer under the cloak and 
name of Democracy. If the latter, they must throw away the cloak, and 
appear naked ; but without even the grace of shame to cover their ugliness 
from common contempt and loathing. Thanks be to that high Providence 
which has ever watched our dear country with a loving eye, their madness 
and folly has prevailed above their cunning; and for once they stand out 
b re the country and say what they mean without subterfuge or gloss, 
They sever the ponds, if any ever existed, between them and the Democratic 
party of the State of New-York. The whole Van-Buren Clique, leaders, 
rank and file, organ-grinders, bear-wards, monkey-dancers, and camp-fol- 
lowers, has deserted with bag and baggage to the Black Republican party, 
and William H. Seward. They have gone to their own place, and we rev- 


erently thank God for so merciful a riddance, and the signal interposition of 


divine providence in putting away this wicked thing from amongst us. 

Now no man North or South, East or West, can say that either section of 
the Democratic party of the State of New-York is tainted by the presence of 
a single traitor. Now it will be the height of folly and wickedness if ‘ Hards’ 
and “‘Softs” do not fling those foolish names to the winds, and combine like 
brothers against the common foe. Hards! and Softs! What babyism! 
what puerility! There are no such things left. There is nothing left but 
the old-line Democratic party. Free-Soilism, which so long stole a piece of 
the name of Democracy to hide its ugliness, has thrown away even that 
piece, and stands confessed a monster 


‘“ So hideous of mien 
As to be hated, needs but. to be seen.” 


There is nothing remaining in the Empire State under the name of 
Democracy but the old Jackson and Cass battalion; and to call one 
wing of that “Soft,” and the other “Hard,” is simply the most disgusting 
piece of inane tomfoolery sensible men-could be guilty of. Gentlemen, you 
must be a unit. There is nothing else left for you. Whichever of you 
hesitates evinces a want of common-sense as well as patriotism. The hint 
in our leader this month, which is from the hand of a very eminent Southern 
gentlemen, is fit to be pondered. Look to it; and thank Heaven that, undet 
whichever name you have been latterly arrayed, whether ‘‘ Hard” or “Soft,” 
both sections are finally delivered from every questionable adherent, and 
form a solid regiment of veteran Democrats, ready to fight for the nominees 
of the Cincinnati Convention under the glorious old banner of the National 


Democracy ! 
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LITERARY CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


The Sparrowgrass Papers; or, Living in the Country. By Frederi: 


Cozzens. Ni iD- York . Di rby a& Jackson, 
‘‘ PLEASANT it were when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low,” 
to lie idly on a woodland bank and read the “ Sparrowgrass,” on grassy 
couch, to the accompaniment of gentle woodland noises—the trees sighing, 
the brook rippling, the chipmonk nibbling, the woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beech-tree, the breezy hum and incense of the summer morn float- 
ing around on golden lights serene. Pleasant it were—ah! me, and happy 
man be his dole who can doit. For us, whom the fiend of city life possesses 
merely, and whose fancy only has leave to roam in such sweet places, there 
is nothing left but to read Mr. Sparrowgrass by the false glare of gas, and in 
the dusty den wherein our fortune cribs us. So we read it there, and, hav- 
ing read, impart to the outer world, not the pleasure we have had in reading, 
but the thoughts which, as critics, it is our miserable fate to have to think. 

The Sparrowgrass Papers, like all Mr. Cozzens’ writing, are highly fin- 
ished, and full of a delicate and gentle humor. He has affinity with all 
sweet things in nature, and a cultivated appreciation of every nicety of art. 
We can figure him to ourselves as a man upon whom no influence of form, 
or scent, or sound is lost. We can see that a thousand times a day the 
quaint lines of some old versifier come dropping on his ear, over and over, 
like the echo of a distant song, whether he will or no. Nay, we should be 
no whit astonished to know that he had walked through the Park, and, by 
a happy trick of fancy, turned it for the nonce into the gardens of Gul. 
Wretched gold pen, what have you written? To what execrable pun com- 
mitted your nib? Let it be the bower of Armida. Our gardens of Gul 
bloom all the year round in that neighborhood, and it is no compliment to 
charge on fancy what but refers us to all things of sense for demonstration 
dire, 

But the ‘“‘Sparrowgrass!” It is a little book to put in your pocket, and 
enjoy—in the rail-car, on the steamer, in a corner, under a tree—any where 
you please. Story enough, bless you, to keep you at it, and quiet humor a 
plenty to hold your brow relaxed, and your lips pursed into the prologue 
of a smile, even though you be on your way to Philadelphia, per Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, and have no insurance on your life. You shall find a 
thousand books of more pretentious character, more praised and plastered, 
more daubed with the common whitewash of puffery, but never a one more 
genial or of happier influence. 


Sorts tue True Democracy. 


Tis pamphlet —eminently valuable as a thorough history — has been 


handed to us as we are going to press. It ought to be read and ponde: 
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by every Democrat who desires to know the truth. The Delegates to the 
Cincinnati Convention will find it invaluable as a text-book 


to the party divisions in the State of New-York. 


Some Aceount of the Life of Spencer Houghton Cone, a Baptist Preach 

America. New-York: Livermore & Rudd. 

Ir would scarce become us to play the critic upon this volume. TT’ 
of one, however, who possessed great influence, and who always used 
influence to maintain and strengthen the harmony of action and feeli: 
between his brethren of the North and South ; who, by a wise conservatism, | 
long aided, in an eminent manner, to repress every feeling else; who | 
heart, whether in civil or religious matters, knew no North, no South, 1 
East, no West, nothing but a common and glorious country, a common at 
glorious heritage of freedom, and above all, a common and glorious Gos] 
the life of such a man, however plainly and poorly told, can not fail to exert 
a beneficial influence upon the minds of those who read it, especially at thi 
time, when so many are preaching malice and all uncharitableness, rat 
than peace on earth and good will to men. 


The _ insby Papers: Second Series. Trish Echoes. By John B 
o-York: Derby & Jackson. 

A nappy title. But is not Master John happy in every thing? Simply 
the greatest pet of the greatest number, does he not realize the wildest 
Utopia of Utilitarianism in his own good-looking person? ‘The public ar 
equally tickled, whether they listen to the rich unctuous roll of his voice 
delivering his own wit, or the wit of others; or whether they kindle th 
evening fire with his “ Basket of Chips” and spread their hands with a com- 
fortable chuckle over the genial blaze. In sooth, we are happy, too, this 
month. The kindly lobe of our critical heart is the only one called int 
action. Doesticks and Brougham are before us, and we can not fetch 
sneer, or set a frown, or utter a “pish!” for our lives. We are for the 
nonce, therefore, truly happy. The Bunsby Papers before us are a collec- 
tion of Irish stories told with admirable point, and colored with the warn 
hues of Irish genius. They are all interesting—all lively. There is not s 
much of the sparkling wit, and rollicking mastery of words as one who had 
listened to ‘‘ Pocahontas” might be led to expect ; but in place of those, we 
have what the great world and the little world will better appreciate— 
romance, life, passion, variety, and interest; something which every body 
can citadel , and something which every body will probably read. 


Tue press of matter upon our pages compels us to postpone until next 
month Reviews and Notices of ‘The Modern Revolutionary History of ht | 
land—Savage ;” “Ruskin’s Modern Painters ;”’ Quarterly Law Journal, 
1, and 2—Randolph, Richmond, Va; “Vagabond Life in Mexico ;” “ Plu 


ri-bus tah 34 Hu re t S Island of Cuba : Wau-Bun ; d others 








